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Lloydii type tuberous begonia in C. D. McDonald garden, Los Altos, California 
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NEW TILLAMOOK RECIPE 


BOOK FREE! 


FOR FLAVOR 

Real Tillamook Cheese brings you prize-win- 
ning flavor—whole-milk goodness—rich, racy 
quality in every bite—and a texture that melts 
to a smooth, sauce-like consistency in cookery. 
If you’ve never tried cheese that can do all 
this, then next time you shop—look for ‘‘Tilla- 
mook” on the rind of the cheese you buy! 


FOR WHOLE-MILK GOODNESS 

You'll find Tillamook is the easy way to put 
concentrated whole-milk goodness into all 
your cookery! It’s a natural cheese that comes 
to you just as it is originally made—never 
processed! The food substances of nearly 5 
quarts of fresh, rich, whole milk—milk with 
the cream left in—are required for every 


pound of Tillamook Cheese! 


At your Grocer’s... Market... or Delicatessen 
—by the pound and in 5 Ib. and 2 Ib. loaves 


Hear the Tillamook Kitchen 
Fridays at 10:00 a.m. 
KPO - KFI - KMJ - KGW - KOMO - KHQ 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Tillamook Co. Creamery Assn. 
Tillamook, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me a FREE copy of your new recipe 
booklet—““VITAMINS FOR EVERY DAY.” 
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EMPHASIS ON VITAMINS! 

Brand new! This illustrated recipe booklet is packed 
with tested recipes and the every-day information 
you most want about vitamins—where to find them 
—how to include them in the dishes you serve your 
family! 

New recipes for delicious, money-saving dishes that 
provide a maximum of the needed vitamins. Send 
in the coupon now for your copy of “VITAMINS 
FOR EVERY DAY.” 
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| Let ALLIGATOR keep you 
dry as toast 
When rainy weather 


hits the coast! 








Single breasted 
waterproof 
$7.50 





Absolutely waterproof 
to keep you absolutely dry! 


‘ You'll be grateful for its dependable 
protection, all through the rainy season! 
With Alligator’s exclusive waterproof 
processing, you just can’t get wet! Light 
weight material stays soft and pliant, 
will not crack nor deteriorate. See this, 
and many other styles, in Alligator’s 
exclusive waterproof and water repel- 
lent fabrics! Enjoy top flight smartness 
in the rain! Be sure to look for the 
Alligator label . . . “the best name in 
rain-wear”! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


$575 to $2950 


At Better Dealers Everywhere 
ALLIGATOR 
QRaincodt . Galecoats _Gpotliwear 

because ... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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ON A STREET SCENE 
BY ADOLF DEHN 


I had forgotten skylines blurred with snow 
And white, precarious frilling on the wires, 
The stinging fingers and the aching toes, 

The shuffling fuss of drift-imbedded tires. 


I had forgotten, as one does forget 

Softened, with year-long sun, the harsher | 
mold; 

But here in frost-sharp water color’s set 

| The thrill of winter and the taste of cold. | 





Virginia Brasier 


Here we are fortunate, for we can find the | 
| ‘thrill of winter and the taste of cold’’ at our | 
| convenience—in the frosty magic of fine | 
contemporary painters and in the shining | 
shadowed reality of Western snow couniry. | 

. . . Adolf Dehn has only recently painted | 
| his excellent water colors; he is perhaps better | 
| known as America’s greatest contemporary 

master of lithography. His work is repre- 
sented in the San Francisco Museum and in 
the Seattle Museum; faithful reproductions 
are available through the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists. 


SNOW TO SUN 


| If you prefer, the days of a Western winter 
can be passed in full warm sun, such as 
| Palm Springs offers so nicely. The mem- 
| bers of Los Compadres, a riding club 
| formed there last season for and by work- 
ing people, noticed that the bridle trails 
| were littered with tin cans, old tires, stray 
papers, and other ugly remnants. To set 








matters right, both for themselves and for | 
visitors, they launched a very effective 
clean-up campaign. Three Sundays were | 
designated as clean-up days. Members in 
blue jeans, with pitchforks and shovels, 
borrowed four trucks, and drove back and 
forth across the desert, picking up all 
debris. To keep the trails clean, eight men 
members of the club were sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs and provided with horses | 
by the interested and grateful stables. Each | 





Sunday they patrolled main picnic areas, | 


e 





_ True 
Dog Stories 


| DOG PROTECTS FAMILY CAR 


Wins Free Friskies for 5 Years 


Today’s true dog story is about Jet, an ordi- 
nary, rough-and-tumble kind of a dog, part 
Shepherd and part Collie. 

Jet was born ona ranchin Nebraska. When 
he was a year anda half old his owners, the 
Wammack family of Pendleton, Oregon, 
piled into their Model T and headed for 
Colorado—but suppose we let Mrs. Wam- 
mack tell the story in her own words: 


“With two grownups, a small son and all 
our belongings, the car was pretty crowded 
so we taught Jet to ride on the running 
board. Each night we parked the car ina 





garage and left Jet in the front seat. My 
husband always introduced him to the at- 
tendant, saying, “This man is our friend. 
Be good to him.’ Then Jet would wag his 
tail knowingly and be content—except for 
one night when we forgot the introduc- 
tions and Jet wouldn’t let the garage man 
near the car all night! 

“One day we stopped at a garage to install 
a new differential gear. Then we hurried 
on, and drove several miles before we dis- 
covered Jet had been left behind in the 
rush. When we got back to the garage, 
there he was, big as life, faithfully guard- 
ing the heap of worn-out parts.” 


We're Rewarding Jet 


Now that’s what we call real loyalty, so 
we’re keeping Jet supplied with all the 
Friskies he can eat for five years. 

Friskies is a concentrated, complete food 
that has been tested for more than ten years 
in our own great experimental kennels. Each 
Friskie cube contains 19 different foods— 
among them are meat for the proteins all 
dogs need, cereals for the carbohydrates, 
and milk, wheat germ and fortified fish oils 
for the vitamins and minerals! 


Send Us Your Dog’s Story 


We'd like to hear about your dog — some 
interesting story, some clever trick. If we 
use your letter we'll reward him with free 
Friskies for five years! Enclose a Friskies 
box top with your letter, and address: 


Tauts Bog Slory itor 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, 1054A STUART BLDG. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








ITS THE 
ONLY FOOD 
‘NEEDS 


FIRST FOOD IN THE WEST 
APPROVED BY: 
AMERICAN ANIMAL 
* HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 











“TOP oF tHe MARK” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Stars all about! A meteoric 
shower of lights crowning 
SanFrancisco’s twenty-seven 
hills below! Inall the world, 
no other such view as seen 
through the Mark’s windows 
in the sky. Nowhere gayer 
people in gayer setting. 


Dining, dancing, living . . . 
no human habitation looks 
on such a pleasure exposure 
as the Mark with its sky lo- 
cation, as air-minded mod- 
erns agree. Four minutes 
from the city’s center. 


Rates from $5 per Day 
Garage in Building 


Georce D. Situ, Gen. Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO bf 








(Architect be blamed) 
| Except for sunset glory, 
. Westward window-framed. 
Op, Architecturally speaking, 
My windows may be wrong; 
v4) But they have left my heart content 
iS | And taught it many a song. 


jasking the help of everyone in keeping 
| Palm Springs clean. Incinerators have also 
| been built at convenient locations. Palm 
| Springs is justly proud of this pleasure 
group which is willing to spend precious 
| weekend time working for a better city! 


NEW LEAVES 


With all we’ve heard against procrastina- 
tion, we some times wonder why no one has 
yet suggested: ‘(Make your New Year’s 
resolutions early.” 
always enough things we should do (and | 
mean to do) to go around. 
still shopping for new leaves to turn, there 
are hints in the five poems which follow: 


QUERIES 


A hollyhock, meeting me over a fence, 
A flower as proud as tall, 

Asked if I didn’t like petals of pink, 
And why I should pause there at all. 





Inquired why I lived in a building of brick, | 
Drearily large and plain, 

If I really cared for gardens and grass, 

If I truly loved sun after rain. 


But then—there are | 


If you're | 


| 
| 


It asked how I hoped, as summer came on, 


To do without acres of quince, 


Of apple and pear and clambering rose— | 


myself, ever since! 
Elizabeth Crawford Yates 


I’ve wondered, 


REQUIREMENT 


I never know a flower’s name 

Or care which are the others’ kin. 

I just choose those that bloom out bold 
And toughly take it on the chin. 


Lucretia Penny 


HOUSEKEEPER 


She scrubbed and swept and tidied up 
From dawn to dusky night. 
| Her house was clean; it was more than neat. 
It was scoured and polished bright. 
Her windows reflected the shining sun 
As a burnished mountain stream. 
Her linens ranged in snowy piles, 

| A fre »shly-laundered dream. 
| No dust was there to dull the glint 

| Upon her waxen floor; 

| And one ds ay with her zealous broom 

| | She swept love out the door. 


Georgie Starbuck Galbraith 


(MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


| Today I cleaned my cupboards out 
And put untidiness to rout. 


| And when I saw them spick and span 
I thought of God, whose ordered plan 


t Keeps each world in its proper place 
Thus carefully arranging space. 


Helen Mitchel 


ARCHITECTURALLY iicsaeaiaad 


I’d never have burned the bacon, 
But sunrise fell upon 
My heart—through kitchen windows— 
| Beautifying dawn. 


I’d never have missed the newscast, 


Grace Stillman Minck 





| 














Best seat in the house for New 
York’s exciting, never-closing 
show is at The Waldorf. And 
today, more than ever, room 
rates and incidental prices 
represent peak value. 

It costs no more to enjoy 
the extra advantages of The 
Waldorf...on the very fair 
basis of what you get for your 
money. 


Single Rooms .. from $7 
Rooms for Two . from $10 
Suites ....... from$15 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Park Ave., 49th to 50th, New York 
Pacific Coast Representatives: 

510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, TRinity 3671 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
DOuglas 4020 


Reittenmead 




















WAKE UP AND LIVE! 


End boresome days forever! Startle your 
'{ friends with your Scale-Model Railroad! 
“| Enjoy a year-round hobby in your own home. 
Send 10c for our new Data Book and learn 
| the road to happiness. Do it NOW! 


SCALE-CRAFT & CO. 


Libertyville, Ill. Dept. S. 














(No ripe BLISTERED LIPS THIS WINTER! 
Ld) SORES 


AND OL) 36 LIPS 
... al all Drug Slower 
BLISTEX COMPANY - SEATTLE. WASH. 
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In SAM FRANCISCO 
~~ ifs the Hotel 
SIR FRANCIS 


HOME OF THE GALA 


—— / 
Koom: 


POW: ELL at SUTTER 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


HAL H. HAMMONS sonoger 


HILTON MANAGEMENT 
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BRIDGE TO YESTERDAY 


In November our Travel Department 
wrote of one of the handful of covered 
bridges in California, spanning the Stanis- 
laus River near Knight’ s Ferry. We were 
delighted to hear that W. B. Curtis of Los 





Angeles went exploring as a result. He sent 
this interesting picture of the bridge, ex- 
plaining that ‘““No Trespassing”’ signs and 
barbed wire prevented him from getting 
exactly the shot he wanted. Perhaps it is 
not being too redundant to say that the 
gold country offers a gold mine of such 
possibilities for other amateur camera 
wizards! 


EVENING IN ORANGE COUNTY 


The sun is setting beyond Catalina 

Picking out the gulls huddled on the beach 

And a crane dozing in the tules. 

Red Hill and Saddleback turn to amethyst 

While the Mission bell clangs at San 
Juan Capistrano 

And the old adobes fall deeper asleep 

Among their hollvhocks and geraniums. 

The quail are clucking under the oranges, 

Walnut trees turn black lace against the 
sky. 

Lupe in her soft huaraches shuffles in 

Bringing candles and the evening paper, 

Tom Bones, white and replete with food 

Padding at her side. 

Outside the dusk deepens 

And a bat blunders against a star. 


Buelah May 





Cover PHotroGrapH by J. Healy, Los Altos. 
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YOU GAN GO EAST THROUGH NEW ORLEANS 
FOR NO EXTRA RAIL FARE! 


On your round trip ticket to New York or ’most any other eastern city, Southern Pacific will 
show you romantic New Orleans for not one cent extra rail fare! That’s quite a bargain, 
and you really ought to investigate it. Look at the fun you'll have on such a trip: 





1. Board Southern Pacific’s famous Sunset 
Limited or Argonaut.* Enjoy real southern 
hospitality as you speed eastward along 
the Mexican border—through sunny South- 
ern Arizona, San Antonio and Houston. 





3. ‘See the picturesque cotton plantations, 
bayous and cypress forests of the Old South 
from the windows of your speeding Sunset 
Route train—then cross the Mississippi on 
a giant bridge and you’re in New Orleans. 





5. The Mardi Gras (February 10-17) may 
be a part of your New Orleans visit. Later 
will come the Spring Fiesta and the gorgeous 
azaleas and other spring flowers of the South. 


2. Pause at El Paso for the thrilling 
tour to Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
(Quickest way to see the Caverns on your 
trip East is from E] Paso on Southern Pacific 

and the tour costs but $9.75 all-expense) . 





4. New Orleans really has atmosphere. 
You'll love its lacy wrought iron balconies, 
its quaint courtyards filled with flowers. 
You'll explore the historic French Quarter, 
and shop for antiques on Royal Street. 

*Through Pullman, Los Angeles - Chicago, 


with a day in New Orleans for sightseeing. 


Mail This Coupon 


r 
| F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SU-1, 65 Mar- 
| ket St., San Francisco, California. 
| Please send me color booklets 
| describing the Sunset Route and 
| Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
| 


My Name. 





Address en ee 


City SS 











SK OW SKV-PIERCING 





LAKE LOUISE REGION in the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES — 


vx Perfect runs for experts or beginners . . . dry 
powder snow until late May. Comfortable, well- 
equipped ski lodges. Moderate rates .. . ski 
mountaineering trips. Fast, air-conditioned train 
service to Banff and Lake Louise. Low rail fares. 
Consult any Canadian Pacific office including: 
Los Angeles, 513 West 6th St.; San Francisco, 152 Geary St.; 
Seattle, 1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland, 626 S. W. Broadway. 
FRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS . . . NO PASSPORTS. 


Camadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


WITH the movie capital of the world and 

western America’s radio city within the 
borders of LOS ANGELES entertainment 
reaches its zenith. Gay nights, laughter and life; 
sunny days filled with thrills and excitement. 





@ 15 MINUTES from 
HOLLYWOOD 
It’s 
HOTEL 


CLARK 


5 minutes from Union R. R. 
Terminal in downtown Los Angeles 


Fifth and Hill 


@ 15 minutes from 
downtown Los Angeles 


It’s 
The HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 


at the world’s most famous crossroads 


Hollywood and Vine 


from $3 per day 

















TRAVEL NEWS 


SOUTHWEST STOPS 


Many of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico’s most outstanding attractions 
are found in their national monu- 
ments—exotic rock formations, 
century-old ruins, Indian cliff 
dwellings, extinct voleanos, an- 
cient tribal villages and missions, 
natural bridges, cacti, saguaro, 
tremendous white sand dunes. 
Each monument is worthy of the 
traveler’s time as he crosses the 
great Southwest. 

Gathering together brief but 
pertinent data on each of the 
monuments, the National Park 
Service has issued an excellent 
map-booklet called Southwestern 
National Monuments. A copy of 
this booklet may be had from this 
department for a 3-cent stamp. 


SECOND OF FEBRUARY 


If your trip to Mexico lands you 
there in February, mark the 
Second of February as a special 
day, and plan to visit some simple 
home or any small farm in the 
country. This is the day of Can- 
dlemass, or Candelaria, commem- 
orating the day Mary took the 
Infant Jesus to the Temple. Tra- 
ditionally in Mexico it is a day de- 
voted to the care of flowers and 
seeds. In every little patio pots 
are filled with fresh earth, and 
seeds of lime and tangerine (care- 
fully saved from Christmas feasts) 





Make tracks! Oregon's Mt. Hood is a compelling invitation for a snowy vacation 











are planted. Herb seeds and lily 
bulbs are planted—in pots or lard 
cans or whatever is at hand. Ferns 
are repotted, geraniums and other 
slips are set out. 

To the doorways come little In- 
dians driving burros laden with 
fresh leafmold earth taken from 
the hills. The housewives sift the 
earth through their fingers and 
decide how much to buy for their 
plants. Other vendors arrive with 
burros laden with red-brown clay 
pots of all shapes and sizes. And 
right behind the pot vendors come 
little boys eager to paint the pots 
in any color or in some design of 
their own fancy. The planting, re- 
potting, and slipping is carried 
on with a tenderness and devotion 
that the Mexicans, probably more 
than any people on earth, show 
toward flowers. 

When all the plants have been 
attended, seeds planted, and the 
patio swept clear again, the family 
relaxes—and waits for the sun and 
rain to carry on the cycle of seed, 
plant, and bloom. 


BONANZA ROAD 


Through the gold country of Ne- 
vada from Boulder Dam’s Lake 
Mead to Lake Tahoe in the High 
Sierra winds the newly-designated 
Bonanza Road. It is a road that is 
rich, not only in diverse and won- 
derful scenery, and recreational 
invitations, but in memories of 


BOYCHUK PHOTO 














SUNSET 








the bold West of golden days. ... 

It passes ghost towns, and near- 
ghost towns. Goldfield was once a 
young city of almost 30,000. To- 
day less than 500 people make 
their home there. Some 20 miles 
off the road is Death Valley Scot- 
ty’s Castle. Early West place 
names like Bodie and Aurora are 
linked to the Bonanza chain. So is 
Bullfrog—the town named for the 
beautiful green malachite ore 
which carried free yellow gold 
(Tiffany’s in New York bought 
the malachite by the pound to 
make into famous jewelry). And 
Rawhide—a real ghost town, site 
of the “Ode to Riley O’Granon.”’ 

These are only a few of the 
more tangible ‘‘nuggets” you will 
find on Bonanza Road. Through 
all this country runs the shadowy 
trail of the prospector, ageless 
symbol of the courage and spirit 
that has built the West. Again and 
again, the lonely trail he followed 
with his burro crosses Bonanza 
Road. Your own imagination will 
quicken as you, the prospector of 
1942, follow his. 

Bonanza Road, an all-weather 
road, is No. 95 on the map. 


CANADIAN SKIING 


“Although a novice skier, I have 
visited many of the West’s out- 
standing ski areas. Favorite with 
me is Mt. Temple Chalet in Ptar- 
migan Valley near Lake Louise in 
theCanadian Rockies. TheChalet’s 
manager, Clifford Whyte, has 
made a study of ski facilities and 
terrain at many European winter 
sports areas, and his background 
includes years of mountaineering 
in the Rocky Mountains. 








“The ultimate thrill in skiing 
comes on leaving the ski tows and 
practice slopes for ski mountain- 
eering in the high country. The 
ski areas adjacent to Mt. Temple 
Chalet are outstanding among the 
accessiby alpine slopes on this 
continent. 

“The Chalet itself is an inter- 
esting structure of white spruce 
logs. It accommodates about 20 
guests. The rate of $6 a day in- 
cludes delicious meals. Skilled in- 
struction and guide service are 
featgred. 

“@igh country skiing is good 
from Christmas to the end of 
April; it’s at its best from Febru- 
ary on. 

“Mt. Temple Chalet is reached 
from Lake Louise Station (on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad) where 
guests are met by a tractor-drawn 
sleigh for the 414-mile trip to the 
Chalet.”—J. C. H., Seattle. 
Editor’s Note: Several other chalets 
and lodges offer fine winter sports 
accommodations and facilities in 
the regions around Banff and Lake 
Louise. Write us for a copy of the 
booklet Ski in the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Canadian Pacific offers all- 
expense tours from Vancouver to 
Banff and Lake Louise daily during 
the winter season. Highlight event 
is the annual Banff Winter Carni- 
val, February 12 through 15. 


NEW TRAVEL BUY 


All-expense tours by boat, train, 
or plane are not new, but an all- 
expense trip in your own car is 
new! The H. C. Capwell Travel 
Service in Oakland inaugurates 
this new type of trip to further 
simplify your travels, and to in- 











in 
other 
words 


by JOHN CLINTON 


Do you re- 
member the 
first auto your 
folks had? 
Maybe it was 
a sedate old 
Rambler or a 
spunky Flan- 
ders, with brass radiator, carbide 
lights and a bulb-squeeze hom 
like a duck with a sore throat. 
Those were the days of tall 
autos. On a clear day you could 
see Catalina from the driver's 
seat. 


quan SHE BE! 


* * 


Those were the days, too, when 
you bought “any old oil.’’ Sure, 
it left carbon in your motor, but 
clearances in those halcyon days 
were never critical, and neither 
was your be-goggled dad. 

* * * 


But auto en- 
gines have 
changed. 
Today the bug- 
aboo of high- 
compression 
engines is the 
carbon that 
cooks out of unstable motor oil 
and actually changes the com- 
pression ratio of your motor — 
wastes gas, power and raises the 
dickens generally. 
x « * 


That’s why you should ask for 
Triton Motor Oil. For Triton, 
thanks to Union Oil Company's 
patented Propane Solvent Proc- 
ess, forms very little carbon. Be- 
sides it’s 100% pure paraffin 
base — the finest type of lubri- 
cant you can buy with money. 
* of a 


So if you have any desire to 
make your present family car 
outlast this war-born scarcity of 
new autos, then I suggest you 
put your bus on a diet of Triton. 
It’s been largely responsible for 
the spry performance of my fa- 
mous Hispano-Plymouth, and so 
I’m telling you what I know. 
a x * 


Get Triton from 
the Union Min- 
ute Men wher- 
ever you see 
the sign of the 
big orange and 
blue 76. Try it 
and just see 





GIMME 


for yourself, 





Recent snows have duplicated this lovely winter scene on all our Western mountains 
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SANDIEGO 


PUS* CELEBRATE — AUG. 29 — SEPT. 9 
SAN DIEGO’S 400th ANNIVERSARY 





YOSEMITE PARK ANDCURRYCO. 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 














sure you good accommodations en- 
route. 

First of the series of all-expense 
trips goes to DeathValley.(Allorig- 
inate around the Bay Area.) For 
example, a 1107-mile round trip, 
going into Death Valley via Lone 
Pine, and returning via Baker, is 
planned for 6 days of leisurely 
travel. The first night is spent at 
El Adobe Motel in Bakersfield; 3 
nights are spent at Furnace Creek 
Camp in Death Valley, allowing 2 
full days for sightseeing. Another 
stop is made at Bakersfield on the 
return. The price of the trip is 
based on 2 persons, and comes to 
$21 each. This includes lodging 
for the whole trip, gasoline, and a 
change of oil. 

Variations on this type of trip 
are offered. A 7-day 1354-mile trip 
that includes overnight at Scotty’s 
Castle (in addition to all other 
stops), dinner and breakfast there; 
overnight at Furnace Creek Inn 
and meals there; and a trip to 
Boulder Dam, plus a day’s boat 
trip on Lake Mead, costs $46.25 
each for 2 persons. A third trip 
(1745 miles) includes Death Val- 
ley, Boulder Dam, and the Grand 
Canyon, using motels throughout. 
This trip is planned to take 8 days, 
and costs $29.50 each. All meals 
are extra. 

Folders on these pre-planned, 
all-expense motor trips in your 
own car are available from this de- 
partment on request. Please en- 
closea large self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


AGES 


MISCELLANY 


Flash! Last-minute wire from 
New Orleans announces cancel- 
lation of Mardi Gras for this year. 
DESERT 

Fabulous Scotty’s Castle in 
Death Valley is now open for 
sightseeing and overnight guests. 
Gate admission charge of $1.10 
for adults, 55 cents for children, 
includes an hour’s guided tour 
through the Castle. Accommoda- 
tions are $8 a day with two meals. 

FLOWERS 

New Orleans Floral Trail is 
scheduled for full bloom during 
February and March. Recent ad- 
ditions to the trail bring it up to 
65 miles of continuous bloom, 
with azaleas predominating. . . . 
Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., an- 
nounce their 7th Mexico Garden 
Pilgrimage, leaving San Antonio 





February 20, returning March 2. 
Pacific Coasters can join the tour 
in S. A. and return direct to Cali- 
fornia. Round trip from Los 
Angeles starts at $201.65. Folders 
available. . .. Great masses of yel- 
low gold bloom now cover the 
acacias of the San Francisco Pen- 
insula, as the Annual Acacia Tours 
get under way. Write the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce for a folder 
showing the location of the most 
prominent displays. Bloom should 
last until mid-February. 


AIRWAYS 

Timberline Lodge will meet air 
arrivals in Portland, and will pay 
for the round trip between the 
Airport and the Lodge on reserva- 
tions for three days or more. .. . 

FISHERMEN, ATTENTION! 

An all-expense Fishing Tour to 
Mexico will leave California in 
February, for Acapulco and Tam- 
pico, famous for fighting tuna, 
tarpon, marlin, ete. Write us if 
you're interested. 

GOLF 

The Golden Golf Trail Circuit 
brings top golfers to the West to 
compete for rich prizes. The Cir- 
cuit includes four tournaments: 
Los Angeles, January 9 through 12 
($10,000 purse); Oakland, Jan- 
uary 15 to 18 ($5,000 purse); San 
Francisco, January 22 to 25 
($5,000 purse); and Rancho Santa 
Fe, Bing Crosby Invitational Pro- 
Amateur Tournament, January 
31 to February 1 ($3,000 purse). 
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AS THE SNOW FALLS... 


Guest slalom races are held every 
Sunday at Snoqualmie Ski Bowl 
near Seattle. . . . It’s full ski ahead 
at Mt. Baker, whose doors have 
just opened for the winter season. 
. . » Methow Valley Ranch, Win- 
throp, Washington, will stay open 
this winter to take ski dudes. ... 
Great Northern will operate spe- 
cial trains from Everett and Seattle 
to the February 1, Washington 
Open Ski Jumping Competitions 
at Leavenworth. . . . Night skiing 
by floodlight is the snow fad at 
Mineral, California. . . . New ski 
areas have been opened in the 
Inyo-Mono region on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra. . . . Sun Valley 
adds two new mile-long ski runs 
down the face of Baldy Mountain. 


BIG NEWS 
Big ski news is the $250,000 de- 
velopment under way at Mt. Rose 
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Bowl, 20 miles from Reno. A warm- 
ing hut with facilities for skiers is 
now ready; accommodations will 
be ready soon. A ski lift and rope 
tows start at 7600 feet and go up 
to 8400. Plenty of accommoda- 
tions are available to skiers in 
nearby Reno. Reduced rail and 
bus fares are in effect to Reno, and 
a special bus service operates from 
there to Mt. Rose Bowl. 

Second big news item concerns 
Highway 50, which is being kept 
open over the Sierra for the first 
time this winter. Thrilling new ski 
slopes and additional aceommoda- 
tions are made available. 

SNOW GUIDES 

Western Ski Annual for the 
1941-42 season (50 cents) is out. 
Novice and advanced skier alike 
will find it meaty and informa- 
tive. . . . For complete data on 
Western ski areas, we recommend 
the two following booklets: Union 
Pacific’s Snow Sports in Western 
Wonderlands, and the U.S. Travel 
Bureau’s Ski West. Copies are 
available from this department on 
request. 








SNOW TOURS 

Southern Pacific’s week-end 
Snowball Excursions to Sierra 
areas leave San Francisco weekly, 
January 10 through March 28. 
Union Pacific repeats their 

rs ee to Ski” weeks at Sun Val- 
ley throughout January. A 7-day 
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; DESERT LIFE 
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Near Palm Springs, Calif. 
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NO WINTER HERE.. Just imagine living under a “summer” 


sun all winter long. Here in Palm Village, among date and citrus 





groves, is America’s most healthful climate (dry, warm, pure air). 


FUN IN THE SUN .. Pleasant recreations await you... swim- 
ming, riding, tennis, badminton, archery or sun-lazing . . . all at 
your beck and call. And just an hour's drive to snow-capped peaks 
for winter sports. 
A COLORFUL OASIS... Palm Village is a peaceful commu- 
nity surrounded by enchanting desert, far from the city turmoil 
yet with all city conveniences, and an abundance of pure, 
sparkling water for house and garden. 
EASY TO OWN A DESERT HOME .. Here, homesites and 
estates are modestly priced from $545.00 to $2500.00. Convenient 
home financing is available. A home in the desert will pay you 
big dividends in better health and new joy of life. 
SEE FOR YOURSELF .. Visic Palm Village as our guest. See 
this growing community of homes in the midst of Southern Cali- 


fornia’s fertile Coachella Valley. 


Write Today for Guest Card & Colorful Folders 


PALM VI LLAGE Desert Homes 


O. BOX DD, PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 





stay, including accommodations, 





meals, 6 all-day ski lessons, un- 
limited use of ski lifts and skating 
rinks, costs $44... . Yosemite All- 
Expense Ski Vacations are now on 
sale—one week costs $39. 
H. C. Capwell Travel Service 
offers all-expense snow excursions 
to Sierra resorts, Timberline, Sun 
Valley, etc. Folders available. . . . 
United Air Lines offers a week’s 
all-expense tour from Los Angeles 
Timberline Lodge for $121.78. 





SUSE HOST AND HOSTESS 


Host and Hostess is a recipe, menu, idea and plan book for 
guest entertaining. Each occasion covers rules for correct- 
ness, “pattern events’’ which show every step from invi- 
tation to serving. 

Besides standard meals, Host and Hostess solves the problems of week- 
end entertaining, ‘‘the variations,’ the different kinds of breakfasts, 
brunches, luncheons, teas, dinners, etc. There is even a chapter on Week-End 
Entertaining! Beautiful floral centerpiece designs. Cross-indexed. 192 pages. 


Blue fabrikoid-bound. $1 postpaid. 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT., 1-42-A 


576 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

















Skiing, on pow der snow at timberline, 








gift. 
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SAFEASA HAND SAW 
JUST GUIDE IT! 


Like Magic. Imagine an elec- 
tric saw only slightly heavier 
than a coping saw. For boys 
—For girls . . . For Dad— 
For Mother. Find the satisfy- 
ing joy of making things 
yourself. Used in schools. 
Runs 7200 strokes a minute. 
Cuts intricate designs — so Ask for Folder dealer does not yet have 
smooth it eliminates sanding. FEDERATED , 


° ee OR Sturdily built . . . no friction ae 
near Banff % in the Canadian Rockies parts... . nothing to oil. A SALES CO. we'll pay ee pint_witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily. 
Real tool to own... a valued 2437 W. Valley Blvd. send $1, pay postman bal- PHELACTINE DEPILATORY removes supe: rfluous 


ELECTRIC SCROLL SAW 
New blade holder faces 
blade 4 ways. 





Bleach Your Skin 


by using 
Mercolized 
Wax Cream 


This dainty cosmetic lightens the 
complexion, fades freckles and 
_ oe — pte mes skin. Use as 
of 1 ft. a min. up to directed to quicken the natural shed- 

y, i wiediens haed ad ding of the c outer layer of lifeless surface skin and reveal 
Works on 110-120 V. 50- | the prettier, younger looking skin beneath. Mercolized 
Wax Cream Eee been_a popular Skin Bleach and Beau- 
tifier for 30 ars. Used and praised by thousands. 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 
a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 





NO LIMIT TO LENGTH OF 
STOCK...CUTTO CENTER 
OF 19” WIDTH 


It's fast Cuts on aver- 








60 cycle A.C. If your 


MOTO-SAW send $4.85 





jus 3% tax in Calif.). | Skin. Gives 
Lis x . excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 


Alhambra, Calif. 29°¢ plus postage. facial hair quickly. Easy to use.’-No unpleasant odor. 
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GARDENS 1942 


| 
[ NDER THE DECEPTIVELY simple title 
“1942” a new chapter in our lives is be- 
ing written. Not completely over- 
shadowed by the first bold and disturb- 
ing lines are these words: 

“There will be a garden. And when 
spring comes and the soil is warm, the 
world will be new again.” 

We hope that in these same few lines 
you will find similar messages, and that 
we may join you in a toast to your 1942 
garden. Whether it is designed as an 
experiment station, another living room, 
a food factory, a wild tangle, or a beauti- 
ful picture is unimportant as long as it is 
yours. For in the garden that is prompted 
by you, tended and watched by you, 
you can find clues to real freedom. Here 


you are an individual, and an important 
one. In a measure, you are a creator, a 
million miles from mechanization and 
regimentation. Standing on the deep 
soil, beneath the sun, you know a world 
that has always been, will always be. 
Perhaps your garden is a “defense” 
garden. Gardens have always been a de- 
fense against ugliness, against boredom. 
But to pile around it such words as 
“morale building,” “relief from fears and 
anxieties,” “defense against mass hys- 
teria,’ seems unfair. Hearing them, you 
almost expect to find a row of hospital 
beds among the roses and the daphne’s 
heady fragrance changed to iodoform! 
Gardens are a lot of things, but they 
aren’t hospitals. They are not places to 
hide in. Gardens are important because 
they prove and re-prove that the world 


OF WESTERN LIVING 


is livable; because tney are honest; be- 
vause they are beautiful; because they 
return more strength than the strength 
that goes into them. 


THERE ARE MANY GARDENS 

Recently we talked with a man who 
for seven years directed the garden on 
Alcatraz, the fog and wind-swept rock 
in San Francisco Bay. ‘For years,” he 
told us, “when I went around to nurs- 
eries looking for plants that would do 
well in the wind, I was told, ‘You can’t 
raise that here.’ Sometimes they were 
very right. But often they were wrong. 
No one has ever been able to guess the 
amount of punishment a plant will take. 


There are hundreds of windy spots on - 


this battered globe where beautiful 
flowers grow, and there are plants that, 
far from being discontented by the wind, 





These reassuringly beautiful photographs were selected from the book, California and the West by Charis and Edward Weston. 
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actually revel in it. 

“TI should like sometime to visit the 
Canary Islands, and harvest all the seeds 
I could find there. Everything from the 
Canaries has thrived here and seemed 
glad to get back to the sound of the surf 
and the wail of the wind. Convolvulus 
Cneorum, Aeonium canariense, Adeno- 
carpus—all from the Canaries—grow 
well here. The first, with its enamel- 
white flowers with pink pencilings on 
the reverse, and its neat silvery foliage 
should rank high on any list of seaside 
plants. It asks little of life save a place 
in the sun where its feet will be dry, and 
it says “Thank you’ every day of its life. 
Echium fastuosum, the Pride of Ma- 
deira, also seems to enjoy a sound 
trouncing in the wind. Wallflowers, 
twelve new varieties this year, grow 
where the surf sprays them.” 

There has always been high adventure 
for those who look around the world for 
garden material. In a garden, there is 
always a frontier, an invitation to pio- 
neers, a “West” to go to. Curiosity and 
courage prompted Bidwell to experi- 
ment with the Casaba melon at Chico, 
an experiment that encouraged the in- 
troduction of many melon varieties 
from the Caucasus and from the oases 
of Western Asia, where they are native. 
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And that same pioneer spirit led to suc- 
cess with the Quetta nectarine from 
Afghanistan, fine olives from Tunis, 
Sudan grass from upper Egypt. Today 
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With skill and art, Weston brings new values to our familiar scenes. Reprinted, permission of the publishers, Duell, Sloan and Pearce 


no round the world trip is needed to find 
such plants. Scores of unusual and in- 
triguingly strange plants wait in our 
nurseries to reward the gardener whose 
dreams are large and wide. 

But—a garden that grew from ad- 
venture may not be your garden at all. 
You may feel that the “fruit of vour 
labors” should be taken very literally. 
You see a harvest, of round red cherries 
and velvet peaches and corn more golden 
than the sun. If this is your garden, the 
West is most generous. 

That may not be your garden either. 
You may want to study your plants, to 
work with them scientifically, and thus 
to eaves-drop a little on the miracles of 
growth. Or you may want to plan and 
decorate a green room, with a sky for 
ceiling, where friends can gather with 
you to watch and enjoy the seasons’ 
changes. Or you may, with plants, paint 
a picture, framed by the sills of your 
window. A landscape with re-assuring 
landmarks which change slowly or not 
at all, and details which refresh you be- 
cause from day to day they are never 
quite the same. 

It is to these many gardens of yours, 
and to you, that Sunset’s first issue of 
1942, and every issue following is re- 
spectfully and sincerely dedicated. . . . 
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FOR THE WEST 


Governed by Western Climatic Requirements Sunset Gives 


the All-Americans a New Rating to Fit Your Garden 


E RANK in the order named the new intro- 
ductions of 1942. They are new because of 
changes in color, form, or habit of growth. 
So that you can get the best use from these 
promising newcomers we are suggesting 


companion flowers for each of the winners. 





Morning Glory Pearly Gates. A new color, a 
pure white sport from the popular Heaven- 
ly Blue. Vigorous, it reaches 12 feet, and 
blooms from midsummer to frost. Sow from 
March to May. 

Suggested combinations: For a cool com- 
bination, grow it with the variety Heavenly 
Blue. For striking contrast, plant the new 
upstanding verbena Spitfire at its feet. This 
would make a stunning summer planting 
along a picket fence or against a wall. 

Marigold Melody. See chart page 13. 
Good growing habit, earlier bloom, and im- 
proved golden yellow placed this marigold 
out in front. From seed sown indoors in 
February or outdoors in March bloom can 
be expected 10 to 12 weeks later. 

Combinations: Try it with an edging of 
ageratum Midget Blue or nierembergia 
Purple Robe. An edging of Tagetes signata 
pumila with its tiny orange flowers would 
create a combination of graded colors 
rather than one of contrasts. 

A fade-proof 
improvement over the old pale blue 
Nierembergia hippomanica. Has the same 
compact habit, 6-inch height, and ability to 
bloom in 15 weeks from seed as the old 
variety. Sow in February indoors, or March 
to May outdoors. 








Combination: A beautiful edging for 
salmon-pink Phlox Drummondii, Diascia 
Barberae, soft pink or white fibrous be- 
gonias, and bedding petunias, particularly 
Salmon Supreme. 

First and only 
pure yellow cosmos in cultivation. The 
flowers are bright butter yellow, about 2144 
inches across. Sow inside in March, or April 
to June outside. 

Combination: A highly successful combi- 
nation uses Salvia farinacea Royal Blue in 
the background and ageratum Blue Perfec- 





tion in the foreground. Yellow Flare is a 
good mid-border plant. 

Giant individual red 
flowers, almost the size of a half-dollar 
piece, with contrasting white eyes. Sow 
from now to end of February indoors, out- 
doors from March to June. 

Combination: For:clean-cut brilliance of 
color, plant an edging of dwarf white pe- 








tunias. Soft gray Leucophai candicans will 
make an interesting background. 

See chart page 
13. The 214-inch blooms are bright vellow 
and borne profusely on vigorous 3 to 5-foot 
plants. Most chrysanthemum-flowered 
marigolds are guilty of blooming so late in 
the season that frosts get them. This one 
blooms much earlier, and at the same time 
extends the season of regular marigolds. 
Sow indoors in February, or March to May 
outdoors. 

Combination: Soft lavender Eupatorium 
coelestinum (like a tall ageratum) or Salvia 
farinacea will make a complementary com- 
bination with bright yellow marigolds. 
Ageratum Blue Perfection in the foreground 
will complete the planting. 





Verbena Spitfire. Each scarlet-rose flower 
cluster averages 314 inches across. The 
stems are 15 inches long, and plants grow 
25 to 30 inches across with each bloom 
cluster erect instead of sprawling. Sow in- 
doors in February, or March to May out- 
doors. 

Combination: Pentstemon heterophyllus 
Blue Bedder or Anagallis caerulea, both of 
which bear ittensely blue flowers, will be 
unusually effective with the scarlet-rose 
verbena. Or one might plant an edging of 
white petunias or white alyssum, with 
white zinnias, white geraniums, or white 
marguerites in the background. 

An improved rose 
pink, without a trace of magenta or blue. 
that fades gracefully to white. The flowers 
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last well when cut. The plant grows 4 feet 
tall and is well branched. Because of its 
height it should become a valuable back-of- 
the-border plant. Start seed indoors in late 
February, or late March to April outside. 





Combination: Because of its drought- 
resistant qualities, it should be combined 
with such material as Senecio Cineraria 
(Dusty Miller), a soft grey shrubby plant; 
soft pink or white geraniums; or zinnias in 
pink and rose shades. 

Cynoglossum Snow Bird. Chinese for-get- 
me-nots became popular again because of 
their wide use at Treasure Island. This 
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brand new variety is the first in snowy 
white. The plants are 214 feet tall and fine 
for bedding, borders, and cut flowers. Start 
seeds indoors now or outdoors in February 
and March. 

Combination: Good with godetia Kelve- 
don Glory or Cherry Red. Or try a fore- 
ground planting of deep blue Delphinium 
chinense. Will also combine well with 
verbena Spitfire. 

Gaillordia Sunshine. Improved form of 
the picta lorenziana type, Sunshine is a 
special blend of the largest and brightest. 
The colors are bright yellow, red, and gold. 
Each flower is ball-shaped with quilled 
petals. Start indoors in February, March 
to May outdoors. 

Combination: An edging of petunia 
Flaming Velvet will make a bed of these 
gaillardias complete. Tagetes signata pumila 
make an orange edging, not so rich, but 
harmonious. Marigold Melody is another 
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flower which would combine well with the 
gaillardias. 

Scabiosa Midnight. At first glance the 
deep maroon flowers of this annual pin- 
cushion appear almost black. The plants 





grow about 30 inches high and are splendid 
companions for Heavenly Blue or last 
year’s new white variety called Peace. Sow 
outdoors from now until May. 

Combination: Just in front of these plant 
cynoglossum Snow Bird. White Phlox 
Drummondii or white snapdragons will also 
be effective. 

Calendula X-Ray Twins. These were both 
born on the same day at the University 
of California under identical X-ray treat- 
ment. Yet in appearance each is distinct. 
Glowing Gold is fully double, extra large, 4 








inches across, with loose fluffy petals that 
give the appearance of a fluffy golden ball. 
Orange Fluffy, the companion calendula, is 
bright orange accented with a jet black eve. 
The flowers are large, 31% inches across, 
semi-double, with the petals becoming 
shorter and more erect at the center. Sow 
outdoors from now until March. 

Combination: Pansies in tawny shades 
or viola Chantreyland (apricot) or Viola 
Arkwright Ruby will serve nicely as edgings 
for these spring-blooming calendulas. They 
would also look well with a background 
planting of blue cornflowers (Centaurea 
Cyanus). 





Zinnia Clown. This novelty has striped 
flowers of red and orange. It’s a mem- 
ber of the Lilliput class and has neat 
little 114-inch flowers on 15-inch plants. 
About 60 per cent of the plants give striped 
flowers; the remainder are either pure red 
or yellow. Start indoors in March, outdoors 
from April to June. 

Combination: To keep the color scheme 
intact, combine with red or orange flowers. 
Red petunias, Tagetes signata pumila 
(orange), yellow dimorphothecas (African 
daisies) or yellow or orange gazanias are 
good edgings. Yellow or orange marigolds 
(Marigold Crown Prince is a good choice) 
might be used in the background. 

Marigold Crown Prince. See chart page 12. 
This is a bigger and more robust successor 
to Crown of Gold, the original marigold 
with odorless foliage. The primrose colored 
flowers, 214 to 3 inches across, are borne on 
vigorous 21!4-foot plants. Sow seed indoors 
in February or outdoors March to May. 

Combination: Good background material 
for this marigold are the late-blooming 
Eupatorium coelestinum, and Salvia fari- 
nacea. Ageratum, blue petunias, or Vierem- 
bergia hippomanica Purple Robe are appro- 
priate edgings. 

Other new introductions this year that 
rated honors in the official All-America 
trials are: Marigold Butterball, dwarf French 
double, canary-yellow flowers; plants 6 to 
10 inches high. Marigold Golden Bedder, 
dwarf chrysanthemum-flowered type, 
bright golden yellow; height 15 to 18 inches. 
Petunia Glamour, one of the Giants of Cali- 
fornia type with salmon-rose blooms 4 to 5 
inches across; height 15 to 18 inches. Zinnia 
Royal Purple, a big dahlia-flowered type 
with rich purple flowers; height 3 feet. Rud- 
beckia Starlight, large semi-double flowers of 
primrose yellow to mahogany; height 3 feet. 
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PEDIGREE OF 


THE MARIGOLDS 


y 
1 HE MARIGOLD is a large and inter- 
esting family with a none-too-spot- 
less past, yet each year more than 
one of the new members of the fam- 
ily turns up winner in the All-Amer- 
ica trials. Three marigolds won 
prizes in the 1942 list of new flowers. 

A diagram of the marigold family 
tree explains quickly what makes 
a flower new, and is good evidence 
of the outstanding work of the 
flower growers and breeders of the 
U. S. For the discovery of the 
Chinese odorless type and the sub- 
sequent development of it; for the 


All of the marigolds we know today are de- 
scendants of three grandparents, the large 
orange African, the odorless Chinese, a dis- 


covery, and the dwarf red or two-toned French. 








AFRICAN-1596 




















FRENCH-1573 








cross, breeding between the African 
and French to form a hybrid with 
all of the rich coloring of the French 
and the size of the African; for the 
development of the tetraploid Afri- 
can, the credit goes to the eminent 
hybridist, David Burpee. Sharing 
honors in the development of the 
marigold are seedsmen Bodger, 
Waller-Franklin, and Ferry-Morse. 
The years of their work have pro- 
duced a greater variety of color. 
more attractive growth habits and 
form, and odorless foliage. These hy- 
brids are enriching Western gardens. 
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IDABELLE FIRESTONE-1941 
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JANUARY GARDEN GUIDE FOR 


CENTRAL 


CALIFORNIA 


So you won’t forget 





WHAT TO PLANT 


Quick fill-ins: For the bare spots, 
use pansies, calendulas, violas, Primula 
malacoides, nemesias, alyssum Violet 
Queen, and Virginian stocks. They are 
for sunny beds, and will bloom soon. 
In the shade try cyclamen, forget-me- 
nots, cinerarias, and pot-grown violets. 

Bedding plants: For spring bloom- 
ing: Stocks, snapdragons, calendulas, 
annual phlox, Canterbury bells, and 
bachelors-buttons. 

Bulbs: The last of the daffodils and 
tulips are going fast. Lilies, gladioli, 
freesias, ismenes, tigridias, and yellow 
callas are timely bulbs for planting now. 
Gladioli planted now bloom ahead of 
the big thrip invasion in summer. 
Plant now and get by with a minimum 
of spraying. If you have a greenhouse 
you can force tuberous begonias so 
they will bloom in late May or June. 





Vegetables: Sow beets, carrots, chard, 
parsley, peas, salsify, spinach, and 
turnips. Onion sets and potatoes can 
also be planted. ‘ 

Roses: Stock rapidly gets picked over 
at the nurseries, so do your buying 
early. For information on new varieties 
see page 36. 

Pots: Good pot-purpose annuals for 
this section are: Calendulas, Vir- 
ginian stocks, baby blue eyes, brow- 
allia, and ball-shaped nasturtiums. 
Use 8-inch pots and sow the seeds 
thinly directly in them. Later thin 
these seedlings so that there are only 3 
to a pot. Good bulbs worth potting are 
lilies, one toan 8-inch pot; and anemones 
and ranunculus, 5 to each 8-inch pot. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


CHRISTMAS GIFT PLANTS 
Do not wait too long to plant outdoors 
the Christmas plants which are not 
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strictly house plants. Heathers, azaleas, 
camellias, and obconica primroses do 
better outside. In most sections cycla- 
men and poinsettias also can be han- 
dled successfully outdoors. 
RANUNCULUS 
When the plants are 2 or 3 inches 
high, give each plant a teaspoonful of 
commercial fertilizer, working it well 
into the soil. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Cuttings of choice giant-flowered 
chrysanthemums can be made from 
December to March but experts pick 
January as the favored time. The 
shoots to choose are those which come 
from the soil, not the ones which 
sprout from the old stems. 
CARNATION RUST 
Check the undersides of the carna- 
tion leaves for rust spots. At first ap- 
pearance spray with a solution of one 
ounce potassium sulphide dissolved in 
8 gallons of water. 
POTTED PLANTS 
Winter-blooming pots of margue- 
rites, primroses, geraniums, and others, 
need a light feeding of commercial fer- 
tilizer now. Most of the plant food has 
been leached out by recent rains. 
DELPHINIUMS 
Fertilize delphinium clumps with 
commercial fertilizer (one teaspoonful 
per clump) when the new shoots show 
above the ground. By pinching off all 
but 2 or 3 shoots now, you get taller, 
better flower spikes. 


WHAT TO SPRAY 


The easiest way to reduce insect and 
disease damage is to prevent the young 
brood and eggs from ever getting 
started. Now, while deciduous trees, 
shrubs, roses, and berries are asleep. is 
the best time to use a powerful winter 
spray. 

Roses: Stop rust, black spot, mildew. 
and scale insects with a combination 
copper fungicide and winter oil spray. 


Deciduous fruits and shrubs: The 
best all-around clean up spray is one 
composed of winter oil plus Bordeaux 
mixture plus lead arsenate. Cover ever- 
greens below with canvas or sacking to 
prevent any burning of the foliage. 
Any of the air pressure sprayers will 
handle this mixture. Owners of hose- 
type sprayers should spray twice with 
winter oil plus copper fungicide. The 
spray program which commercial or- 
chardists have evolved is not practical 
for home gardeners who have only one 
tree each of several varieties. 

Evergreen ornamentals: To control 
scale insects, red spiders, and thrips 
use a summer oil spray, not a winter 
type. 





WHAT TO PRUNE 


Deciduous fruits: Try to complete the 
pruning of all deciduous fruit trees in 
the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Roses: Prune all but the ramblers 
and one-time bloomers like Belle of 
Portugal. Trim these in June after they 
have produced their flower crop. 

Berried shrubs: One way to prune is 
to cut lots of branches of them for the 
house. Cut them back about one-third 
to keep them in bounds. Pyracanthas 
and cotoneasters, especially, get too 
large if not controlied. 

Berries, grapes: Both classes of fruit 
vines require severe pruning. 

Fuchsias, hydrangeas: Late this 
month cut back fuchsias and hydran- 
geas. Each bears flowers on new wood 
that comes as a result of pruning. 





HEDGE TIPS 


The very permanence of hedges should 
suggest careful soil and construction 
consideration in the beginning. Here 
is one way to be sure that the hedge 
will always be well fed and watered, 
and will not rob nearby gardens. 

Dig a trench 3 feet deep and about 
18 inches wide. Back into it should be 
thrown the original soil fortified with 
humus (peat moss, leaf mold, bean 
straw, manure, etc.) and commercial 
fertilizer. The commercial fertilizer 
should be used at the rate of 14-lb. to 
each 10 feet of row. Be sure it is 4 or 5 
inches below the new roots so there 
will be no danger of burning. Allow the 
soil to settle and mellow two or three 
weeks. 

Install redwood planks or strips of 
corrugated iron on the border side of 
the trench as it is being filled. This 
keeps the hedge roots out of the flower 
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beds. A line of 4-inch drain tiles at the 
bottom of the trench with a direct 
opening to the ground level makes sum- 
mer watering much more efficient and 
convenient. 





JANUARY FRAGRANCE 


Winter sweet is a fragrant deciduous 
shrub that is always in bloom in Jan- 
uary, no matter how wet or blustery 
the weather may be. The flowers are 
pale yellow with chocolate brown cen- 
ters and are borne on leafless branches. 
They are not showy flowers. Their 
charm lies in their fragrance. A few 
flowers brought into a room soon fill it 
with the fragrance of ripe pears. It is 
always possible to pick a few flowering 
branches from January to March. 

Botanically, winter sweet is called 
Meratia praecox. Cost: $1 to $3.50. 

A somewhat similar shrub is the 
Chinese witch hazel or Hamamelis mol- 
lis, It has rich, golden-yellow flowers 
on leafless branches, usually from De- 
cember to March. The petals are 
twisted curiously but are deliciously 
scented. They, too are unaffected by 
severe weather. Cost: $2 to $4. 





WHITE WISTERIA 


Sentimental horticulturists have long 
declared few hardy vines equal the 
beauty of mauve Chinese wisteria. The 
white flowered variety of the same vine, 
in their estimation, is a weakling not 
worth growing. However, there’s noth- 
ing weak about the white Japanese 
type (Wisteria multijuga var. alba). 
It has big white clusters 2 feet long. It 
is a sensation in anyone’s garden. 

To get the most out of wisterias, 
whether Chinese or Japanese kinds, 
plant them in full sun and where the 
root systems can be restricted, as be- 
tween entrance walk and the house. 

Cost: Get strong 3-year-old vines 
because they bloom quicker. Approx- 
imate price about $2.50 each. 


AID FOR AMATEURS 


If you have a plant to be identified — 
if you like to browse through garden 
books, magazines, and catalogs — if 
you need expert help planning garden 
club programs—then you should have 
a Garden Center in your neighborhood. 

A model Center is the one at Sacra- 
mento, which is open 3 afternoons 
every week. Enthusiastic gardeners 
can drop in for advice on any number 
of subjects. Books, catalogs, and files 
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are there for reference, and flower and 
foliage arrangements are always on dis- 
play. New gardeners in the throes of 
first plantings will find the Center es- 
pecially helpful. 

The Center’s coordinator is Miss M. 
G. Bosworth, and is sponsored by all 
Sacramento garden clubs in coopera- 
tion with the city Park Department. 
Each month a different club presides, 
and presents a program for the public. 





DAMP PLACES 


Though most plants languish in a soil 
that is always damp, there are a few 
that like such moist spots, either with or 
without sun. Here are some that like 
wet feet. The astilbes furnish plume- 
like flowers of pink or white in mid- 
summer. Japanese irises, always good 
bets, produce their large, flattish blooms 
in July and August, and marsh mari- 
golds give interesting yellow flowers 
during the summer. Himalayan prim- 
roses (Primula rosea) revel in damp- 
ness. They bloom in late spring. Marsh 
forget - me - nots (Myosotis palustris) 
furnish a vivid mass of blue in spring. 


JUST LIKE HOLLY 


Was your garden able to provide enough 
holly last month for all the Christmas 
decorations? The real English holly is 
a little slow growing but there is a 
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faster growing substitute that is hard 
to tell from the real thing. It is called 
the holly-leaved sweet spire or /tea 
ilicifolia. 

It is an aristocrat from China with 
large $-inch spiny, glossy leaves. The 
ho!ly-leaved sweet spire is attractive 
12 months but its foliage is particu- 
larly useful for Holiday decorations. 
The shrub grows medium-fast, attain- 
ing a height of 8 to 10 feet in 5 years. 


LABOR-SAVING ROSES 


Dwarf cluster roses, now classed as 
floribundas, are labor-savers for busy 
gardeners. They need less spraying 
and feeding than ordinary bush types 
yet bloom constantly from late spring 
to fall. Many of them have as many 
as 14 flowers to a cluster. 

For mass garden display, for use in 
shrub borders, as accent in perennial 
borders or along driveways, try the 
floribundas. They vary in height from 
18 inches to 4 feet, depending on var- 
iety. Of the many varieties available, 
here are 10 of the best: 

Anne Poulsen, brilliant crimson- 
scarlet flowers. Permanent Wave, co- 
chineal-red outside, lighter inside. 
Snowbank, buff orange buds that open 
to pure white. World’s Fair, velvety 
blackish-scarlet. Rosenelfe, pink (good 
for boutonnieres and corsages). Donald 
Prior, red; rare old Damask fragrance. 
Holstein, wine red. Pinocchio, pink and 
gold. Smiles, salmon-pink. Orange 
Triumph, orange-red. 

Cost: Average about $1 each. 
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Tuberous begonias in the lath house of C.D. McDonald, Los Altos, California.(See Cover.) 
All were grown from seed; many blooms averaged 6 inches in diameter. January is the 
favored month for sowing begonia seeds. They yield fine blooms and good tubers all in 
one season. Do not be in a hurry to start tubers; March is about the right.time for it 
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if Plants could 


choose their favorite 


growing spots 


There would be 
greater variety in Northern 


California gardens 


i \ 

| HEY SAY that the surest sign that a plant 
has found the ideal home is when its seeds 
sprout and grow without aid. The pine, 
redwood, wild cherry—in fact all of our 
natives—prove that point. Again. when 
such foreigners as the Spanish gorse, Scotch 
broom, blue flax, and others seed and spread 
themselves into nuisances, they give evi- 
dence of their happiness in their adopted 
land. They have found their favorite spot. 
Some of them, possessed with a wide range 
of tolerance, refuse to die no matter what 
the hardships and are found almost any- 
where. In the history of plant introductions 
we find that it is usually the tolerant types 


that arrive first and in greater numbers. 
The camellia is in this class—happy and at 
home in both the moist coolness of the Bay 
Region and the warm dry valleys. Naturally 
such plants are the safest. There is always 
leeway for neglect. 








Plant introductions into Northern Cali- 
fornia received an early and spectacular 
impetus. The rush for gold brought men 
from every section of the world. In the 
memories of these men were pictures of gar- 
dens in Italy, Mexico, China, and France, 
and in their pockets was the gold to make 
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With the establishment of a government 
plant introduction station at Chico in 1904, 
a steady stream of foreign plants and seeds 
poured in. By 1915 the jujube and the 
Meyer dwarf lemon had proved themselves 
at Chico. Fruits, nuts, ornamentals from 
every corner of the world were being tested. 





Today, Northern California gardeners 
are just beginning to catch up with past 
introductions. With a better understanding 
of plant needs they are reanalyzing their 
gardens. They are refusing wide generaliza- 
tions in planting advice. They know that 
with every mile from the seacoast, with 
every 100-foot change in altitude, or with 
natural shelter from wind, garden require- 
ments change. 

Your garden spot may be unlike any 


other in your neighborhood but you may 
find its duplicate in Australia, South Amer- 
ica, China, Japan, Africa, or Oregon. 

Here are a few of the plants that are find- 
ing new homes in Central California. Some 
will like your garden. 


PERUVIAN LILIES 


Alstroemerias or Peruvian lilies (Alstroe- 
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shoulders above the rest, have immense 
flower clusters. Sometimes they are a foot 
across but average is closer to 8 inches. 
Colors range from almost white through 
sulphur yellow, flame, orange, and reddish- 
orange. Alstroemerias are perennial bulbous 
plants which reach their peak of perfection 
the third season after planting. They are 
good for some 10 to 20 years. The plants 
like full sun along the coast but need shade 
inland. A comparative handful of plants 
are on the market already but they also 
grow easily from seed. Cost: $1 for packets 
of mixed colors. 


BEARBERRY 

Kinnikinnick or bearberry (Arctostaphy- 
los Uva-ursi— Europe, Northern Asia, North 
America) is a prostrate shrubby trailer with 
stems often 5 to 6 feet long, rooting at the 
joints. Shiny, dark-green foliage and white 
flowers are followed in winter by showy, 
orange-red berries. Use it on dry, rocky, or 
sandy banks, in acid soil. Splendid around 
Crescent City, Eureka, Westwood, and 
Sierra foothills. Cost: About 50 cents eact. 





BIRD OF PARADISE 


Bird of paradise (Strelitzia Reginae 
South Africa). The exotic, brilliant, orange- 
and-blue flowers bloom successfully in 
sheltered spots. Golden Gate Park is grow- 
ing the plants out of doors. The wide, stiff, 
evergreen leaves resemble banana foliage: 
blooms appear in winter and spring and 


vach year increase in size and beauty. Best 
within 100 miles of the coast. they are 
hardy to about 22°; fine in East Bay, Marin 


meria Ligtu angustifolia hybrids— South 
America) furnish wonderful cut flowers and 
garden color. The Ligtu hybrids, head and 


them real. Throughout our state we find in 
their original planting much material con- 
sidered new today. 
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County, and San Francisco peninsula. Cost: 

Flowering-sized plants 3 to 4 feet high sell 

for $7.50; gallon can plants for about $1. 
BLUE MINT BUSH 


Blue mint bush (Prostanthera rotundifolia 
—Australia) has clouds of deep blue flowers 





in the spring; the foliage releases a minty 
fragrance when you brush against it. About 
3 to 5 feet high, with graceful open foliage. 
Good on the coast or inland from Sacra- 
mento south. Cost: About $1 in gallon cans. 
CALAMONDIN 

Calamondin (Citrus mitis—Philippines) 
is probably the most resistant to cold of all 
edible citrus. Oriental travelers claim that 
the little, reddish-orange fruits have such 
rich flavor and juice that they are unsur- 
passed for beverages. It is a splendid orna- 
mental, as well as a unique, small fruit tree; 
fine in the Bay Region, Sacramento Valley, 





and Monterey Peninsula. Cost: About $1 
in gallon cans. 
CHILEAN JASMINE 

Chilean jasmine (Mandevilla suaveolens— 
Argentine) boasts waxy white, trumpet- 
like blossoms, 2 inches across, with an in- 
tense sweet jasmine fragrance. It blooms all 
summer long. The foliage is large and at- 
tractive. Good around Roseville, Stockton, 
and Bay Region. Cost: About 75 cents in 
gallon cans. 

CYTISUS 
Cytisus Battandieri (North Africa) is a 





curious new broom with large foliage like 
that of the laburnum, but silvery. The 
flowers are yellow and grow in large cylin- 
drical clusters. They appear in early sum- 
mer. Especially good on San Francisco Pen- 
insula and in Santa Clara Valley. Cost: 
About $1 for gallon can plants. 


FLOWERING HOLLY 


Chilean flowering holly (Desfontainea 
spinosa—Chile) is often mistaken for a true 
holly because of its handsome, spiny foliage. 
It has long, and showy, tubular-scarlet-and- 
yellow flowers in late summer. Like many 
Chilean plants, this rarity demands acid 
soil, shade, and the same general culture as 
azaleas. Bay Region, Santa Clara Valley, 
and Carmel Region. Cost: About $3 for 6- 





inch plants. 
GARDENIA 
Gardenia Mystery (Gardenia jasminoides 
China)has snowy white blooms which are 
fragrant and large (often 4 to 6 inches 
across). The glossy green foliage is luxuriant 
on bushes 2 to 4 feet high. This type of Cape 
jasmine gardenia is suitable for outdoor 
culture; hardy to about 15°. Especially 
good in the valleys, around Napa, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, and Merced. Cost: About 
$1 in gallon cans. 
GREWIA 
Grewia (Grewia caffra—South Africa) is 
news for espalier fans. It is a handsomely 
foliaged shrub which produces many little 
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star-shaped, lavender daisies through most 
of the year. Thrives equally well on the 
coast or inland. Hardy to about 18°, it is 
excellent in the Bay Region, Lodi, and San 
Jose. Cost: About 60 cents in gallon cans. 


PEA BUSH 

Swan River pea bush (Brachysema lance- 
olatum— Australia) belongs in the too short 
list of good shrubs that actually bloom all 
year long. The pea-shaped flowers are bril- 
liant red; foliage is grayish silver. In Aus- 
tralia the shrub is said to thrive under the 
most adverse conditions. Good along the 
coast from Eureka to Monterey. Cost: 





About 75 cents for gallon can plants. 


PINEAPPLE GUAVA 

Pineapple guava (Feijoa Sellowiana— 
South America). For eating fresh and for 
jelly, pineapple guavas are among the finest 
small fruits to grow in California. Beautiful 
silvery gray foliage, showy red flowers, and 
luscious red fruits from October to January 
make it good to look at, too. Fine for back- 
ground, or for a medium hedge, since the 
shrubs grow only 5 to 6 feet tall. If you 
haven’t room for a hedge, plant 2 or 3 
shrubs to keep the family supplied with 





fruit. It is hardy down to about 17° and is 
especially good around Palo Alto and Los 
Altos. Cost: About $1 for gallon can plants. 
SENECIO 

Climbing senecio (Senecio confusus— 
South America) bears brilliant copper- 
searlet daisies, 21% inches across, all sum- 
mer and fall. This showy vine is a rapid 
climber, fine for covering porch supports. 





It is hardy along the coast (East Bay, San 
Francisco Peninsula areas) but will need 
protection in the valleys. Cost: About 75 
cents each in gallon cans> 
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SNAIL FLOWER 

Snail flower or corkscrew flower (Phase- 
olus Caracalla—tropics of the Old World) 
has fragrant flowers of cream marked with 
purple; these are coiled peculiarly, like snail 
shells. The vine grows 10 to 20 feet high. 
Protect it from frost until established. Cost: 
About $1 in gallon cans. 


TREE DAISY 
Mexican Tree daisy (Montanoa— Mexico) 
is new and striking. Large white daisies 
cover this fast-growing bush in October and 
November, adding interest to autumn gar- 





dens. The bushes grow about 8 feet high; 
cut them back almost to the ground after 
flowering for strong growth the following 
season. Probably best near the coast from 
Santa Rosa to Carmel. Cost: About 75 cents 
in gallon cans. 
TREE FERN 

Tree fern (Alsophila australis— Australia). 
Golden Gate Park’s famous tree fern dell 
proves that they grow well along the coast. 
They are best under trees, where they can 
have lots of water, both overhead and at 
the roots. Already proven in the Bay Region 





and Monterey Peninsula. Cost: From $2.50 
up, according to size. 
VINE MAPLE 

Vine maple (Acer circinatum —Western 
U.S.A.) is a handsome, round-headed, small 
tree or large shrub, valued mainly for its 
brilliant fall color. The foliage, a delicate 
light green in spring and summer, turns to 
scarlet in the fall. It is even brighter in the 
valleys and foothills, than near the coast. 
Fine at Chico, Placerville, Nevada City, 
and Sonora. Cost: About $1 for 3 to 4-foot 
plants. 
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N THE GARDENS we live with, the most im- 
portant crop, no matter how you look at it, 
is beauty. That doesn’t mean, though, that 
our gardens must be without utility or func- 
tion. Our experience in architecture has 
shown us that function and beauty are not 
necessarily enemies. Surely the soft jade 
green of young lettuce, the fern-like tops of 
-arrots, the rich red and green of beets are 
no less beautiful because «they stimulate 
weary appetites! If grape vines or apple 
trees or strawberries bore no fruit, you 





would find them listed as ornamentals in 
nursery catalogs. ... 

Below we suggest four gardens-you-can- 
sat, varying from the one-hundred per cent 
edible garden to a 50-50 mixture. The first 
(lower left) is the most productive type. 
Much of its beauty comes from the orderly 
and well-groomed appearance of the even 
rows and paths. Good grooming is a must 
for vegetable garden beauty. 

For cultural suggestions, get in touch 
with vour state agricultural college for free 
vegetable bulletins. Study seed catalogs care- 
fully. Californians should not forget the fine 
book Vegetables in the California Garden by 
Ross Gast (Stanford University Press, $1). 
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1942 VEGETABLES 


Each year, under the critical eyes of 
seedsmen-judges, the new vegetables, pre- 
tested for a year in official All-American 
plots. are announced. As with flowers, the 
finest vegetables are graded carefully dur- 
ing the growing season; those with the most 
points at the end of the growing season are 
the winners. They're worth your gardening 
space, both for their taste excellence, and 
for their well-developed forms. (Because 
vegetables demand at least as much care as 


F. 


flowers, it is false economy to plant poor 
strains. 

Decatur Pole Bean: The only silver medal 
winner in 2 years, this improved quality 
bean is recommended commercially as well 
as for home gardens. It produces long 
stringless beans with fine meaty pods. which 





are practically round and nearly straight. 

Medal Refugee Bush Snap Bean: This one 
is hard to beat for high yield, easy picking. 
and smooth stringless pods. Disease resis- 
tant, and recommended for canning. 

Lincoln Corn: A grand mid-season hybrid 
sweet corn. The 8-inch ears, bright golden, 
are delicious, and the uniform tall plants 
are heavy producers. Ready for use about 
85 days after planting. 

Topflight Bantam Corn: A good bit like 
the Lincoln corn, Topflight has smaller 
yellow cobs and a heavy yield. 

Cosberg 600 Lettuce: Valuable both be- 
cause it is early, and because it is sure head- 
ing, even under adverse conditions where 
standard varieties fail. 

New York PW55 Lettuce: The earliest of 
all crisp leaf lettuces, of compact growth 
and medium size. The solid small-cored 
heads are resistant to tip burn. 

Fordhook Zucchini Squash: A novelty is 
this long, streamlined zucchini. It saves 
space in small gardens, for the 12-inch 
fruits are borne closely around the base of 
the plant. 
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These raised beds, 414 feet wide, are insurance against the drowning Here is a vegetable-flower combination for the gardener with the con- 


of young plants during wet weather. To achieve desired height, soil ventional city lot layout. In the 4 and 5 foot flower and shrub border 
can be taken from the paths, which are 18 inches wide. Edge paths you can find room for a surprising variety and quantity of vegetables 
with 1 x 4 redwood or cedar boards to prevent soil washing into without destroving the beauty of the border. Here, as in all vege- 
paths. Raspberries, Loganberries, Boysenberries, Youngberries, and table gardens, it is wise to sow but a small amount of seed on any 
blackberries can be grown on fences, trellises, or walls if hot sun is one day. By planting at successive intervals you can enjoy a delayed- 
avoided. Metal fences provide free circulation of air and easy anchor- action harvest. In the above plan, by combining flowers and vegeta- 
age. Arbor supports several varieties of grapes and provides light bles, the difficulty of cultivating long and none-too-straight rows is 
shade for leaf vegetables such as spinach and lettuce which dislike compensated by the fact that no more than the usual amount of 


too much summer heat, and for the Baron Solemacher strawberry. garden water and food is needed for your interesting double harvest! 


































































FRUITS AND BERRIES and they’re so large it takes almost no time tempting in appearance and aroma. 
; . . . ; to pick a basketful! Most of us have had sad The nectarine is one st inter- 
The adding of nuts, fruit, and berries to vereaios th tl “ak thal Goc iri a hs one = the most er 
. . , experience with thorny blackberries. Goox sting s that has ever been grown. It is 
the small garden is not the simplest of itl? : os cag ae a ere eee 
news is the recently created Cory Thornless a true smooth-skinned peach, not a cross 
blackberry. ps 
The newest grape is the Golden Muscat, fF 
a cross between an eastern slip-skin and a zy) YZ &, 
Sea , —_—Za=— * 
California Muscat. It has the golden-green a rh 
bl 3 cks. T! f tones of the eastern variety in addition to LE ¢ 
ae liered - mony ne ee oi agile the exquisite Muscat flavor. Best of all, 
»s yt e rec > aS Sé Vv 2S Ss € oy DS wre In y Ss 2V- . . o r e o 
| es} "4 mers ° Sore Spates Bra : oe this is a grape that grows anywhere from between a peach and a plum. The tree itself 
ral varieties on one tree is a c¢ on trick; . ESA baa eghig! oe . 
= hed “ r ii e SF pany the hot inland valleys to spots right along is indistinguishable from a peach. The John 
dges anc reluises O yerries ane yrapes . . . . ° 
ledge 3 an ? 1 ti See one the coast. It sweetens up even wh-re sum- Rivers ripens in early June in the warm dis- 
s IIE another solution. . . » ’ . . . ia . 
ie. ~~ ie re ; . eed th mer heat is lacking. If you’re looking for a tricts and is one of the best. Following comes 
‘member, too, that there are many “ys . aay Aaiiigh 
ne “pre ad ‘“— ie ne i ld r grape that will ripen in early June, look no the Gold Mine. The Quetta variety is best. 
smi rees and shrubs that yield big . ; ; tee 
2. ee ee ee ee 8 further than the recently introduced Pearl Many members of the citrus family are 
? crops. The dwarf apple, Anoka, bears very yee ae wat eae 
|S- ; : : at home in Northern California gardens. 
young and heavily. Another space saver is =~ a ‘ ; a ear 
SMe : lhe dwarf Meyer lemon resists severe frost 
. the dwarf Seckel pear. (Bartlett, Beurre ? os a 
id ete a oF / and ripens fruit throughout the year. The 
PD’ Anjou and Winter Nelis pears are avail- é ee ates : 
n, ‘ : ri calamondin, highly resistant to cold, pro- 
able on dwarf root stock, too.) The new 3 ‘ ‘ ; 
ts : duces heavy crops of small orange-like 
bush cherry seldom grows higher than eH sO ie : 
at al Se al 5 deouahl ‘cht . ; fruits very rich in flavor. It is one of the 
5 feet but produces an unbelievable weigh F Csabs ives nice big clusters of little : Maas ee 
saaes. I : 8 of Csaba. It gives nice big clusters of little finest fruits in the world for beverage pur- 
- of fruit. A larger bush (8 feet), the pome- amber-colored grapes that are almost seed- poses 
granate will do well in Northern California ss. They have th: . ssi ae ? , 
er ee iia ; i ; less. They have that pEonouns ed Muscat Of good promise to northern growers is 
gardens. The best variety for Bay Region flavor, so delicate and refreshing. 
os Probably the most satisfactory fruit for L= 
1. the home garden is the peach. With 5 trees “A 
ne ( you can pick ripe fruit from June to Octo- oe 
GS\{ ber. Some of the best new and old: The 
N\A ye 1 . os ae 
of Fisher, of Canadian origin, promises to be 
e , P? = 
h | the best, early, yellow-fleshed freestone. the new type of Washington Navel, patented 
d and coast is Papershell; for the valleys plant Early Crawford, long discarded by com- under the name Robertson Navel. It is 
Wonderful. mercial growers, is still recommended for hardier than its parent and ripens its fruit 
- | If you're impatient to taste fruits from home gardeners because of its unsurpassed 3 or 4 weeks earlier than that orange. 
e | your own garden, plant berries or grapes or flavor. The new successor to J. H. Hale is For 95 pages of information on Home 
h | both. Sometimes you get a little crop the Rio Oso Gem, sweeter and better in flavor. Fruit Growing in California, write to the 
yf first vear, but you can depend on nice heavy In the interior sections try Miller’s Late, College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
crops beginning with the second. Few ber- which doesn’t ripen until November. fornia at Berkeley. Ask for Circular No. 
| ries can beat Boysenberries for sweetness, Among the white-fleshed peaches, Nectar is 117: it is free of charge. 
é 
| 
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NS aINeaD Where gardens can be cut into To accent the geometrical beauty of a vegetable garden, planting may 
r 
IN two parts, screened with hedge be carried out as in the formal flower garden. In the above, for ex- 
S AQ . . 
‘ saan ontens cmess cuotn or fence, the vegetable garden ample, cut flowers could be alternated with the vegetables for a most 
1 =~ ° . . » . 
Nae x | is no problem. Illustrated here interesting effect. Although only the early spring vegetables, lettuce, 
y Wa f BS < P - , : ; 4 
2 Rie NN is a method of gardening against beets, carrots in the foreground, peas in the background, are sug- 
3 Z| SX SALAD GREENS 
zy Y NN eens . . 7 . 5 - 
=f G} a wall where space is limited. gested for the first planting, you can visualize the summer planting 
1" Yj, f The box method of culture, with with pole beans, tomatoes, or even corn where the peas are now 
s Yj ~ . . . “—~- 
F Pere If ..4, 9 protective covering of muslin, placed. Root vegetables, such as carrots and beets, don't like stiff 
) | BOX FOR ] 


seDSRRCOMS heavy soils. If your soil is on the clay side, better add now a soil 





conditioner, such as gypsum and any of the various humus materials. 
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Norwegian Meat Loaf. Line loaf 
pan with a strip of greased paper 

















Pack in the meat. Set pan in 
roaster with a little water in bottom 





LZ 








———— 














Cover roaster; bake one hour. 


Remove loaf pan to oven to brown 














Lift loaf onto platter. Slide the 
paper out from underneath the pan 
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*Trademark Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


An Invitation: [f you have concocted a new recipe, or thought up a variation of an old favorite. 
send it to Kitchen Cabinet, 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. For each one used, 


Sunset pays $1 upon publication. 


NORWEGIAN MEAT LOAF 


1 cup cubed fresh bread 

2 cups milk 

2 pounds beef and 1 pound lean pork, 
ground together 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 medium-sized onion, grated 

1 tablespoon salt 

Ys teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon mace 

Ys, teaspoon allspice 


Let bread soak in milk for 5 or 10 min- 
utes. Mix meat thoroughly with bread- 
milk mixture, eggs, and seasonings. Grease 
a bread pan; line it witha strip of greased 
waxed or parchment paper long enough to 
extend over the ends of the pan; pack in 
the meat mixture. Put about an inch of 
hot water in the bottom of a roasting pan 
and set the bread pan in it. Cover roaster 
and bake in a moderate oven (375°) for 1 
hour. Remove bread pan from roaster and 


bake about 15 minutes longer to brown 
the loaf. Remove loaf from pan by lifting 
the paper at either end. Set loaf on platter 
and slide paper out from underneath. 
Thicken the juices left in the bread pan 
with a thin flour-water paste, and season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Serve this 
gravy separately. Serves 8.—Mrs. H. S. 
D., Piedmont, Calif. 





JANUARY DINNER 
Avocado-Grapefruit Cocktail 
* Norwegian Meat Loaf 
*Easy Spinach Ring with Creamed Carrots 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Watermelon Pickles 
Baked Pears 
*Prunut Squares 
Coffee 


Melba Toast 











EASY SPINACH RING 


2 eggs 
% cup milk 
2 cups well-drained, finely chopped, 
cooked spinach 
Y2 teaspoon nutmeg 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Beat eggs and milk together; mix well 


with remaining ingredients. Turn into a 
well-greased one-quart ring mold, set in a 
pan of hot water, and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) for about 45 minutes, or until 
firm. Unmold and fill center with creamed 
carrots or creamed celery. Serves 6.— Mrs. 


F. R. D., Monterey Park, Calif. 


PRUNUT SQUARES 


14 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon cinnamon 

Y2 teaspoon cloves 

Y2 teaspoon allspice 

Ye teaspoon salt 

Y2 cup butter or margarine 
cup sugar 

eggs 

cup cooked prune pulp 
Ya cup buttermilk 

% cup chopped walnuts 


_—— 


—N— 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Cream 
butter until soft and smooth; gradually 


cream in sugar, beating until light and 
fluffy. Beat in eggs, one at a time, then 
prune pulp. Add dry ingredients alter- 
nately with buttermilk. Last, add nuts. 
Turn into a greased, shallow pan (8 by 12 
inches) and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 40 to 45 minutes. 

This cake can be served warm with hard 
sauce, or it can be frosted as desired, when 
cool. Cut in squares to serve. Inciden- 
tally, it keeps very well.—Miss H. L.N., 
San Francisco. 


TURKEY SGRAPPLE 


4 cups turkey broth 
1 cup cornmeal 
1 to 2 cups diced turkey 
Salt, pepper, and powdered sage 


Put broth in top part of double boiler 
and bring to boil over direct heat. Sift in 
cornmeal gradually, stirring constantly. 
Let boil about 5 minutes longer; then 


place over boiling water, cover, and cook 
for 30 to 45 minutes. Stir in turkey, and 
season to taste. Turn into a loaf pan 
which has been rinsed with cold water, 
and chill until firm. Slice, dip in cornmeal, 
and saute in butter until nicely browned. 
Serve with turkey gravy.—Mrs. C. R., 
Arcadia, Calif. 
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gives smooth” pe rfop 


r Morris’ ha Ne 
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— Chester Morris ~ 
lends dash and romance to 


“NO HANDS ON THE CLOCK” 


A Paramount ‘Picture 





MOOTH.” Yes, that defines polished per- 

formance—by an actor or a household ap- 
pliance. And what could run more smoothly 
than an “‘all-gas” home? * Starring in the 
kitchen—a CP* speed range, with its flavor- 
ful slow roasting, vitamin-saving simmer 
burners, and instant, controlled heat. x Play- 
ing opposite—a silent star, the gas refrig- 
erator, performing magic with pennies, by 
operating for as little as 2c a day. * Gas ? 
heating routs the villain, Winter, with effort- » own household tasks with modern gas ap- 


less ease. And an automatic gas water heater pliances, and even the budget will have a 
completes the cast of a 4-star feature: Better happy ending! Your Gas Company or Ap- 
Living—the American Way. * Smooth your pliance Dealer has 1942 models on display. 


*CP—Certified Performance 
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Spaghetti Giovanni. Melt butter; 


saute onion, pepper and mushrooms 

















Add tomatoes, salt, pepper. Cover 
and let simmer about 20 minutes 














Add crab, cream, cheese, and 
spaghetti..Cook for 15 minutes 














! ar. Sprinkle with 
remaining grated cheese, and serve 
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SPAGHETTI GIOVANNI 


1 (8-0z.) package spaghetti 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 large onion, minced 
green pepper, chopped fine 
Y2 cup fresh or canned mushrooms, 
sliced 
2 cups canned tomatoes 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1% cups flaked crabmeat 
Y2 cup thick sour cream 
cup grated Cheddar cheese 


~ 


— 


Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted water 
until tender. Drain and rinse with cold 
water. Melt butter in a large, heavy skil- 
let; saute onion, green pepper, and mush- 
rooms about 10 minutes. Add tomatoes, 
salt, and pepper; simmer, covered, about 
20 minutes. Add crab, cream, 14 cup of 
the grated cheese, and the spaghetti; 
cook, stirring occasionally, about 15 min- 


utes longer. Turn onto hot platter and 
sprinkle with remaining grated cheese be- 
fore serving. Or, after the spaghetti is 
added, turn mixture into a greased cas- 
serole, sprinkle the grated cheese over the 
top, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) about 20 minutes. Serves 8.— 
Miss B. A., Fontana, Calif. 





BUFFET SUPPER 
x Spaghetti Giovanni 
Platter Salad: 

Artichoke Hearts, Asparagus Tips, 
Diced Celery Root, Sliced Tomatoes 
Bread Sticks Olives and Pickles 
*% Orange Delight 
Coffee 











ORANGE DELIGHT 


4 eggs, separated 

%4 cup sugar 

V4 teaspoon salt 

Ya cup orange juice 

tablespoon plain, unflavored gelatin 
Ys cup cold water 

Y2 teaspoon grated orange rind 
Y2 cup heavy cream, whipped 
14 graham crackers 

Y cup melted butter 

Y cup brown sugar 


Combine slightly beaten egg volks, 144 
cup sugar, salt, and orange juice in top 
part of double boiler; cook over boiling 
water until mixture thickens, stirring con- 
stantly. Add gelatin; which has been 
softened in the cold water, and orange 
rind. Let cool, then beat egg whites with 
remaining sugar and fold into mixture. 
Last, fold in whipped cream. 

Roll graham crackers fine; mix with 
melted butter and brown sugar. Spread 
half of this mixture over the bottom of a 
glass or pottery casserole. Pour in orange 


mixture, and sprinkle remaining crumbs 
over the top. Chill in the refrigerator for 4 
or 5 hours. If desired, ladyfingers can be 
substituted for the graham cracker mix- 
ture. 

Serve with the following Orange Sauce: 


% cup sugar 

2 teaspoons cornstarch 

Ye teaspoon salt 

Ya cup water 

% cup orange juice 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoon butter 

Ya cup diced orange sections 


Mix sugar, cornstarch, and salt. Heat 
water and orange juice to boiling, and stir 
gradually into sugar-cornstarch mixture. 
Cook, stirring frequently, for about 15 
minutes, or until thick and clear. Stir in 
lemon rind and butter. When cold, add 
orange sections. Serves 8.—Mrs. M. M. 
T., San Francisco. 


GOLDEN RICE 


Cooked rice molded, sliced, and sauteed 
toa golden brown. ... 


32 cups milk (equal parts of evaporated 
milk and water can be used) 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
1 cup rice, well-washed 


Add salt to milk in top part of double 
boiler; bring to boil over direct heat. Stir 
in rice gradually. Place over boiling water, 
cover, and cook for one hour, or until rice 
has absorbed milk. Pack hot rice into a 


loaf pan which has been rinsed with cold 
water. Chill for several hours, or over- 
night. 

When ready to serve, unmold and slice. 
Dip slices in beaten egg, then in cracker 
crumbs. Saute in butter until golden 
brown. Serve for breakfast with honey, 
jam, or syrup; for luncheon with cheese or 
tomato sauce; or for dinner in place of 
potato. (They are delicious with chicken 
gravy anytime!) Serves 6.—Mrs. A. T.11., 
San Pedro, Calif. 
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PRESTON: Everything’s wrong! Rain’s held up 

shooting those outdoor scenes—and to make things 

worse, I had a bum pot of coffee for lunch. 

veronica: | can’t do anything about the weather, — : 

but I can give you some good coffee. Try this. hee 
e o 

PRESTON: Swell! A little weaker than I usually take 

coffee, but it has plenty of flavor. 

VERONICA: Oh— you prefer strong coffee? O. K., Pll 

make some. 














“Don’t give me that ‘Oscar’— 


You cant make 
a bad cup of 


MJ-B" 









* e 
preston: Marvelous! Black as night, but not bit- 
ter. You deserve the Academy Award for this, 
Veronica. 


veronica: Thanks, but I really don’t rate that 
“‘Oscar.’’ Everybody knows you can’t make a bad 






— Veronica Lake tells Academy Award winner cup of M. J. B. 
Preston Sturges, director of Paramount's 
“SULLIVAN’S TRAVELS” 
Here’s why it never fails! Make Double -Your-Money- 


your coffee with the same care and Back Offer 

in the same manner you have in Buy a pound of M.J.B.Try it fora 
the past. You will find these two week. If you don’t agree it’s better 
exclusive M.J.B. features—a wni- than any other coffee—return the 
form roast — and double blending lid to M. J. B. Co., 665 Third Street, 
—will give you the finest cup of San Francisco, and we will refund 


coffee you’ve ever tasted! double your purchase price. 


Goon: ANY WAY YOU MAKE IT = 


DRIP GRiIND.. for drip or glass coffee makers. REGULAR GriND.. for percolator or coffee pot. 
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Down in San Antonio "Chili Queens" serve 
chili on the plaza. All you need to be a 
chili queen right in your home is a can of 


Gebhardt's Chili con Carne with Beans. 


Just heat, for a dish that's 
even better than that of the 
chili queens. It's delicious. | 





Made in Gebhardt's spot- 
less kitchens in sunny San 
Antonio. Your grocer has it. 
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the Sr rofect End 


ofa 






perfect meal... 






CALIFORNIA’S 
Most Distinguished 


SWEET WINES 









Alcohol 
20% By 
Volume 






Produced with careful, unhurried methods ; 
from grapes grown in sun-drenched Fresnc 
County, Mattevista Wines possess a mellow, true 
quality .. . not to be found in ordinary sweet 
wines. Yet they cost only a few cents more... 
at all stores where fine wines are sold. 


A. MATTEI 


Established 1892 
FRESNO e CALIFORNIA 


DRY SHERRY * MELLOW SHERRY * WHITE PORT 
PORT * ANGELICA * MUSCATEL * RED MUSCATEL 
TOKAY MADEIRA * MARSALA * MALAGA * BRANDIES 
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6. Stretch dough to three times length of pan 








Why has our poetry eschewed 
The rapture and response of food? 
What hymns are sung, what praises said 
For home-made miracles of bread? 
Louis Untermeyer 


I. THIS busy world, home-made bread 
has become largely a subject for fond 
recollection. Which is sad, we say, be- 
cause bread making is easy, and fun. In 
fact, few tasks give so much satisfaction 
in return for so little effort. 

We know of no happier season to re- 
vive this gentle art. Some of the old- 
fashioned spirit which Christmas brings 
still lingers; the time is ripe for New 
Year’s resolutions, of which regular 
“baking days” might well be one. But, 


let the fragrance of the freshly baked 
loaves speak for itself! 


WHITE BREAD 
4 cups (1 quart) milk 
Ys cup sugar 
4 teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1 package dry granular yeast, or 1 
cake compressed yeast 
Ys cup lukewarm water 
12 cups sifted all-purpose flour (about) 
Scald milk; add sugar, salt and short- 
ening. Cool to lukewarm. Add yeast, 
which has been softened in lukewarm 
water. Add flour gradually, mixing 
it in thoroughly. When just enough 
flour has been added so that dough is 
stiff enough to be handled easily, turn 
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pan 





eath 
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7. Overlap the ends; press the edges to seal 





we 


8. Fold lengthwise; seal the edges. Repeat 





11. Let loaves rise in pans before baking 12. Cool the baked loaves before storing them | 





out onto lightly floured board and knead 
until smooth and satiny. (Fig. 1.) Knead- 
ing consists of folding the dough over 
on itself, pushing it lightly with a sort 
of rocking motion, folding it over, push- 
ing it, —and repeating this process rhyth- 
mically for about 8 to 10 minutes or un- 
til dough looks satiny and feels smooth. 

Shape kneaded dough into a smooth 
ball, and place in a lightly greased bowl. 
Brush surface lightly with melted fat. 
cover, and let rise in a warm place (80° 
to 85° F.) until doubled in bulk or light. 
Lightness can be determined by pressing 
the dough gently with the finger. If the 
impression remains, the dough is light. 
(Fig. 2.) Punch down by plunging the 
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hand into the dough and folding the 
edges toward the center. (Fig. 3.) Turn 
ball of dough smooth side up, cover, let 
rise again, and when light, punch down 
a second time. Divide dough into 4 equal 
portions with a sharp knife. Round each 
portion into a smooth ball. Cover well 
and let rest 10 to 15 minutes. Mold into 
loaves. (Fig. 4 through Fig. 9.) Place in 
greased bread pans. (Fig. 10.) Brush 
tops with melted fat, and let rise in a 
warm place until doubled in bulk. (Fig. 
11.) Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(400° to 425° F.) for 40 to 45 minutes. 

Remove loaves from pans to cool (Fig. 
12.) Yield: 4 (1-pound) loaves. 

Read about yeast rolls on page 26. 











Why take chances— 
when your old friend 
Globe"Al’ is so dependable 


New, enriched Globe “A1” is really the 
same well-behaved, high quality flour 
preferred by particular Western cooks 
since 1902! Looks, tastes and bakes 
exactly the same as before — but now 
more nutritious because precious B- 
Vitamins and Iron have been added. 
In times like these when it’s thrifty to 
do home baking, remember — there’s 
no friend like your old friend Globe 
“A1.” Get asack at your grocer’s today! 








a 
GLOBE MILLS 








NOW CALIFORNIA UTAH —< 
ENRICHED BY es 
ADDING , ; 
B-VITAMINS 
AND IRON 
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AND JANE, REMEMBER, IF YOU BAKE 
AT HOME, THE ONLY YEAST WITH ALL 
THESE *VITAMINS IS FLEISCHMANNS 





* Per Cake: Vitamin A— 3100 Units (Int.) Vitamin B,—150 Units (Jnt.) 
Vitamin D—400 Units (Int.) Vitamin G— 40-50 Units (Sh. Bour.) 


Vitamins B,, D and G are not appreciably lost in the oven; 
they go right into the bread. 



























IT COSTS 
AN AVERAGE 
FAMILY ONLY 











Large, juicy, steamed to Him pa. 

tender pene: Packed 4 YSTER 
merica’s largest, most mod- 

ern oyster cannery. They're Niles 
rand fried, in stews, or scal- 

lops. Our FREE recipe booklet tells you how. 

WILLAPOINT DICED OYSTERS—Something 

New! Uniform small-sized squares . . . for 

stews, omelets, etc. 

WILLAPOINT OYSTERS, INC. Dept. SU 

Bell Street Terminal SEATTLE 








1ODIZED 
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1. Fan Tans are strips layered and sliced 


HOT ROLLS 


The simplest of meals takes on a fes- 
tive air with the addition of a pan of 
piping hot home-made rolls. 

DINNER ROLLS 
1 package dry granular yeast, or 1 cake 
compressed yeast 
Ys, cup lukewarm water 
1% cups milk 
6 tablespoons sugar 
| 12 teaspoons salt 
| 6 tablespoons shortening 
| 1 egg 
6 cups sifted flour (about) 
Soften yeast in lukewarm water. Scald 
| milk; add sugar, salt, and shortening. 
| When lukewarm, add one cup flour and 
| beat thoroughly. Add egg and yeast; 
| beat well. Add enough more flour to 
| make a soft dough. Turn out on a lightly 
floured board and knead until smooth 
and satiny (about 10 minutes). Place in 


- a greased bowl, cover, and let rise in a 


warm place (80° to 85° F.) until doubled 
in bulk. Punch down, mold (see below), 
and put in greased muffin pans or on a 
greased baking sheet. Let rise until 
doubled. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(425° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Yield: 31 

| dozen small rolls. 
| Rolls can be molded in a number of 
| intriguing ways, including: 
1) Fan Tans: Roll dough into a very 
thin rectangular sheet. Brush with 
melted butter. Cut in strips about 1-inch 
wide. Pile 6 or 7 strips together. Cut into 
pieces 11% inches long and place on end 
in greased muffin pans. 
2) Cloverleaf Rolls: Form dough into 
small balls. Dip balls into melted butter 
and place 3 balls in each section of a 
| greased muffin pan. 









l2. Cloverleaf Rolls are three little balls 


a lt. 
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3. Crescents are rolled, curved triangles 


3) Crescents: Roll ball of dough into a 
'4-inch thick circle. Cut in pie-shaped 
pieces. Brush with melted butter and 
roll up, beginning at the wide end. Curve 
into crescents on a greased baking sheet. 
4) Bowknots: Roll dough with the hand 
to 14-inch thickness. Cut in pieces about 
6 inches long. Tie in knots. Place. on 
greased baking sheet. 

You may prefer to bake a few rolls at 
a time and store the remaining dough in 
the refrigerator. The following procedure 
will guarantee you a fresh batch of light | 
rolls even four or five days after the 
dough is mixed: 

First, increase the amount of yeast in 
the above recipe to 2 packages of dry, 
granular yeast, or 2 cakes of compressed 
Then mix the ingredients as di- 
rected above, knead until smooth and 


veast. 


A WHOLE BOOK OF SUNSET’S PRIZE RECIPES 


_Dep't., 





THAT FITS ON 


LAUNDRY TRAY 





Precision-Built for Long, 
Low-Cost Service 





The 
r LITTLE 
GIANT 
Washer | 


Its patented Gyrator circulates soap and water through 
clothes, doesn’t yz ink clothes and wear them. Being precision- 
built of finest materials, plus the Safety Wringer, you get 
longer trouble-free service and save money. Pleased thou- 
sands for fifteen years. Write for beautifully-illustrated free 
folder. 

LITTLE GIANT INC., 4222 Hollis Street, Oakland, Calif. 


The Little Giant Washer saves . 
time, is simple 
and easy to use because it is 
out of the way on your laun- 
dry tray, yet is instantly ready 
to use. It saves space. Washes 
a single dainty garment or all 
clothes beautifully. 


Saves energy, 





Discover this light, flaky, hot 
cereal. All the vitamins of whole 
wheat including the life germ. 
Economical... in double cello- 
phane... 1 or 2 lbs, Free bird 


" VY 
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“Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet Cook Book,” 224 pages long, 
cross-indexed, illustrated. $1 postpaid iy SUNSET Book 
1041S, 576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. Calif. 











SAVE OX OLIVE OIL 


Get Ann Myers’ Vista brand olive oil at a saving of $1.00 to 
$1.50 per gallon. Besides its economy you'll like Vista—a pure, 
virgin California olive oil. Beautiful in color, delicious flavor, 
low in price. Fine quality for salad dressings and cooking pur- 
poses. $4.25 per gallon, $2.65 per 4 gallon, delivered postpaid 
anywhere in California. For good olive oil at reasonable prices, 
send your order today. 


ANN MYERS 


327 Ramona Avenue Piedmont, California 


Fy 





boss 















satiny, cover, and let rise until doubled 
in bulk. Punch down, break off as much 
as will be needed for that day, and form 
the remainder into a smooth ball. Grease 
the surface of the ball lightly, cover, and | 
put in the refrigerator. When you are 
ready for the next batch of rolls, remove | 
the dough from the refrigerator and | 
punch down. Break off as much as will | 
be needed and replace remainder in re- 
frigerator. Mold at once into any de- 
sired shape. Place in greased pans and | 
let rise until doubled. Bake as above. 
White breads today are more nutri- | 
than ever, thanks to enriched | 
flour. This is the same fine white flour | 
we have always known and used, but | 
to it have been added some of the B- | 
vitamins and iron. Enriched flour looks, 
and bakes exactly like any other 
but breads made with it | 





tious 


tastes, 
white flour, 


contain important added food values. 








. Bowknots are tied from 6-inch lengths 
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GET THESE BEAUTIFUL NEW 


ALLITE SEASONERS 


WITH <¥ Siskery, OOP ATTD@ WITH TOP FROM 


BISKIT MIX 
PACKAGE 


You'll want a pair of Allite Seasoners 
in popular pottery colors. Dispenses 
salt and pepper evenly from the bot- 
tom—by simply pushing and releasing 
buttons on top... no spilling—no over- 
seasoning—no clogged holes. 


PUSH-BUTTON 
SEASONING 















REGULAR 


The Modern SALT and Fs" 60¢ VALUE 


No Spilling No Over - Seasoning 


Six Gay Pottery Colors in 
Lustrous Plastic— 

Ivory, Pastel Blue, 
Dusty Pink, Red, 
Green, Yellow 


oF he 


@ If you’re a user 
of Fisher’s Biskit 
Mix —here’s an 
extra bonus for 
you. If you’ve 
never used Biskit 
Mix —this makes 
an extra reason 
why you'll want 
to... a pair of 
beautiful new AI- 
lite Seasoners, 
regularly worth 
60c . . . yours for a 25¢ 
and a top from a package of 





To fill—simply slide top to 
one side . . . no corks—no 
corroded screw tops! Send 
for your pair now! 





i ‘MAIL COUPON 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Dept. 202, | 
1355 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
Please send me a pair of Allite Seasoners. I enclose 25¢ I 
(in coin — not stamps) and top of BISKIT MIX package. I | 


---- 


Zeb: 
4 970 | os . 








Biskit Mix. | 

Get a package of Biskit Mix prefer color checked below: ; 
from your grocer ... send for 1 Cbrory C) Dusty Pink O Green | 
your Allice Gaasdcere. | © Pastel Blue OC Red 0 Yellow 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS co. ! Ns 

Millers of 11 Flours and Cereals Ad 





in Economy Handysacks City. a st 

















Chefs of the West 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
...with men...by men...for men 


- YEARS before Marie Joseph 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert Du Motier 
La Fayette sailed from Europe to 
join the forces of George Washing- 
ton, one of his fellow countrymen in 
France devised a means of giving 
“refreshment” to all who would 
pause and enter his door. Outside he 
posted a notice on a shingle which 
read: “‘Venite ad me omnes qui 
stomacho laboratis, et ego res- 
taurabo vos.” To those who would 
visit him, this gentleman of gastro- 
nomic fame, one Boulanger, would 
give broth of great restorative powers. 
Thus was established the first place 
to be known as a restaurant .. . 
and its sole offering was what we 
now know as consomme! So great 
was the success of the Boulanger 
enterprise, that dozens of other res- 
taurants sprang up all over Paris. 
Each sought to outdo the other, and 
soon, in addition to the clear soups 
of restorative powers, substantial 
edibles and potables were added to 
the offerings of each and every 
restaurateur! 

But it all began with soup . . . and 
so this month Chefs of the West 
pays homage to this liquid fare by 
presenting recipes from Western 
gentlemen who carry on the best tra- 
ditions of soup making. 





Here is soup with sophisticated 
attraction. It may not appeal to 
everyone, but to men of lusty ap- 
petites, albeit discerning tastes, 
there is nothing finer. 


BLACK BEAN SOUP 

1¥%2 cups black beans 

1 medium onion, sliced 

1 ham bone 

8 cups water 

2 slices lemon 

3 or 4 celery tops 

1 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 

Ys teaspoon pepper 

4 whole cloves 


Soak beans overnight in cold 
water; drain. Saute onion with a 
bit of ham cut from the ham bone. 
To water add beans, onion, ham 
bone, and remaining ingredients. 
Cover and simmer gently about 3 
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hours. Rub through a coarse sieve, 
remove surface fat, and reheat. 
Serve with a slice of lemon, or 
with hard-cooked egg, sliced or 
grated.—ILt. Col. J. B. Mockbee, 
Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

Did you ever try adding a little 
California dry sherry to that soup, 
“Chef” Mockbee? Excellent! 





Once upon a time, stale crusts 
of bread were boiled in water with 
a little butter and a pinch of salt. 
Later, vegetables from the garden 
were tossed into the pot. In the 
enriching evolution, meat and 
bone were added. In this developed 
state, what had been a mere potage, 
became a Pot au Feu. From “Chef” 
Charlie Sloan we have a true 
French formula for this substan- 
tial and primeval favorite. 

POT AU FEU 
42 or 5 pounds beef and bone (plate 

or brisket recommended — cut 
beef in cubes) 

1 large onion, sliced 

6 or 7 stalks celery, diced 

1 bunch parsley 

5 or 6 cloves 

3 bay leaves 

4 quarts water 


Start the pot cold. Allow the 
above ingredients to boil until the 
meat is done. Cool, and skim off 
fat. Then add: 

1 bunch turnips 


2 bunches carrots 
Salt to taste 


Leave turnips and carrots whole, 
and cook about 30 minutes, or 
until the vegetables are done. Re- 
move meat, bones, and carrots. 
Reserve only the edible portion of 
the meat. Pour the soup through a 
large, fine colander or strainer. 
Reheat and serve. 

With the broth serve the car- 
rots, mashed and seasoned with 
French Dressing, the hot meat, 
some French bread, and wine.— 
Charlie Sloan, Dinuba, Calif. 

The aristocratic cousin of the Pot 
au Feu, answering to the name of 
Bouillon, is made merely by clari- 
fying and concentrating this very 
tasty broth. But as your recipe 





stands, “Chef” Sloan, it is an un- 
excelled “meal-in-itself.”” 


Here is a double-header from 
Vallejo, California, containing rec- 
ipes for “the Frenchmen’s dar- 
lings’’—Bouillabaisse and Onion 
Soup! 

ONION SOUP A LA SHIPPY 
3 onions, sliced 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 pints beef stock 
Salt and pepper to taste 
2 tablespoons minced parsley 
1 clove garlic 
Ys loaf French bread 
3 tablespoons grated cheese 


Put onions into a stew pan with 
the butter. Stir and fry slowly 
untilsoftenedandslightly browned. 
Add stock; boil 10 minutes. Skim, 
season, and add parsley and gar- 
lic. Cut the bread into thin slices; 
dry in oven for a few minutes. 
Pour soup into a low, earthen cas- 
serole; put bread on top and sprin- 
kle with grated cheese. Set in a 
very hot oven just long enough to 
brown the cheese. 





BOUILLABAISSE 
1 carrot, sliced 
1 or 2 garlic cloves, bruised 
2 medium onions, sliced 
2 leeks, sliced 
Ya cup olive oil 
3 pounds fish (preferably striped 
bass, but any large fish will do) 
2 large fresh tomatoes, or 1 cupcanned 
1 bay leaf 
2 cups fish stock or water 
1 dozen oysters, clams or mussels 
Y2 cup shrimps, crab or lobster meat 
Y2 cup canned pimiento, cut in small 
pieces 
1 pinch saffron 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Juice of 1 lemon 
3 slices lemon 
1 cup white wine 
Toast 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 


Cook carrot, garlic, onion, and 
leeks in olive oil until golden 
brown. Add fish, cut in 3-inch 
squares, tomato, bay leaf, and 
stock. Simmer 20 minutes. Add 
shell-fish, pimiento, and saffron to 
taste. Season with salt, pepper, 
and lemon juice; add slices of 
lemon. Cook 5 minutes longer. 
Remove fish to a hot dish to be 
served separately. Add wine to 
the broth. Arrange toast in a deep 
dish and strain broth over it; 
sprinkle with parsley. This will 
provide from 6 to 8 servings.— 
Sam Shippy, Vallejo, Calif. 


You've earned your white topper with 
exceeding prowess, “Chef” Shippy! 
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T 
Vl ITHIN the borders of our forty- 
eight states are prepared some of 
the finest foods in the world. Sun- 
set's Chef Gordon Goodwin seeks 
constantly to enrich your gastro- 
nomic hours by bringing, each 


month, news of superior products. 
If you have difficulty in finding 
them in your local food shops, 
write to Chef Goodwin, Sunset 
Magazine. 
PEASANT STYLE PEA SOUP 

Here is a brand new product that 
is packed with hearty goodness 


and flavor. All you have to do is 
add water, let it boil away merrily 
for thirty minutes, and you have 
four brimming bowls of the tasti- 
est French peasant-style pea soup 
imaginable! It’s an 
goodness split pea soup in which 
vou can taste the peas! The price 
is only 20 cents. 


honest-to- 


CHEESE BITS 
From Forest Hills, Long Island 
come some little appetizers of un- 
usually sophisticated appearance 
and taste. They are made by one 
Edith Themal, and we are told 
that the New York Wine and 
Food Society accorded these little 
biscuits unusually high acclaim. 
They are very dainty in shape, 
each being cut with a scalloped 
edge, glazed, and topped with 
paprika, grated cheese, or poppy 
seeds. Mme. Themal also makes 
some semi-sweet tea cookies with 
equal chic. Both are packed in 8- 
oz. gift tins, and sell for about $1.35. 


HICKORY SMOKED TROUT 


This is a delicacy of empyreal 


elegance! Imagine a whole Rain- 
bow Trout from the icy-cold 
streams of the Colorado moun- 


tains, leisurely cooked with pun- 
gent hickory smoke. You can eat 
it either hot or cold. It’s an old 
English favorite served cold as an 
appetizer with sour cream blended 
with horseradish. Write to the 
High Valley Farm, at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Mr. Eugene 
Lilly will smoke the trout to order 
for you and ship them by express 
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in perfect condition for you to en- 
joy. We’d suggest you order half 
a dozen of the 8-oz. trout. The six 
will cost you only $3.35. 

BOILED SALAD DRESSING 
There are only a few souls left who 
take the time to make the real old- 
fashioned boiled salad dressing. 
Schmidt’s of Melrose, Minnesota, 
have faithfully adhered to an old, 
old recipe and put it up in jars for 
the rest of us to enjoy—on to- 
matoes especially. It takes its 
flavor from the vinegar, eggs, 
mustard and spices that are 
blended to a smooth consistency. 
Pint jars are about 50 cents. 


SPAGHETTI DINNER 
On the package are the words 
“Dinner in a jiffy,” but there's 
more virtue than ease of prepara- 
tion to be found here! Enclosed in 
one parcel are three separate 
packages . . . one of fine Durham 
wheat spaghetti, one of Parmesan 
style cheese, and a jar of sauce, 
rich with the flavor of prime beef 
and specially grown tomatoes. It 
is prepared and packaged by Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee, and sells for about 
29 cents. 
STRODE SCRAPPLE 
They say that only Philadelphians 
really know and love scrapple, for 
only in Philadelphia can you get 
a properly made one. Well, if that 
is so, other people can begin to 
enjoy it, for the foremost maker of 
it in that old American city is put- 
ting it up in tins. For a hearty 
winter breakfast dish, try A. Dar- 
lington Strode’s Scrapple. Pound 
tins sell for about 27 cents. 
“YOU HAVE IT” 

This is a new sauce created by Al- 
phonse Roart, of Philadelphia, for 
oysters, shrimp, fish, spaghetti, or 
any other item that calls for aristo- 
cratic zest. In its making go plenty 
of succulent mushrooms, tomatoes, 
onions, olive oil, and sugar, and 
spice. Add hours and hours and 
hours of simmering and you'll get 
an idea of its concentrated rich- 
ness. In 9-oz. jars, about 70 cents. 
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“Gosh! How that man eats, 
since | season with A*1 Sauce! “” 


E GAVE ME the idea himself... said 

his favorite lunch spot always has 

Al on the table. I tried its zesty flavor 

in meat loaf, stews, gravies. I dash it in 

his tomato juice, and how he downs it! 

Here’s a new recipe that starts him 
sniffin’ before his nose is in the door: 





ONIONY HAMBURGERS 


% Ib. ground chuck beef ( tsp. salt, 3g tsp. pepper 
3 cup coarse minced onion 3 thsp. A» 1 Sauce 


Combine ingredients and form into 6 patties. 
Heat 2 tsp. of butter or shortening in skillet until 
it begins to smoke. Brown hamburgers on each 
side, reduce heat and continue cooking for 4 
minutes. Sprinkle with salt, serve. 


Many of the imported spices and herbs in 

A+l Sauce can’t be obtained in any other form 

today. Keep it in the kitchen for finer cookery, 

on the table for finer flavor. 

FREE Send for booklet of 22 tested recipes, 
"Cooking for a Man.” G. F. Heublein 


& Bro., Dept, 41, Hartford, Conn. 
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PECAN REFRIGERATOR COOKIES 





Keep your cookie jar filled with these 
tempting goodies during the cool months 

. delicious accompaniments to egg nog 
or mulled wine. 


They are easy to make and have the 
melt-in-the-mouth goodness of old-fash- 
ioned shortbread, plus the richness of 
chopped pecans. 


Watch for this twice-tested recipe in the 
weekly circulars distributed in your lo- 
cality during January by one of the gro- 
cers listed below. 


Other NEW and TESTED recipes that 
will be published by these grocers in 
their January advertising are—Bean and 
Corn Mexicano—Apple Crunch Pudding 
—and Corn-Oyster Casserole. 


We urge Sunset subscribers to secure the 
ingredients, called for in the recipes, 
from the following better class food 
stores displaying this sign. 





THE FOLLOWING STORES ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST OFFER SUNSET'S WEEKLY 
RECIPE SERVICE 

United Grocers—Northern California 

Red and White Stores—Stockton and vicinity 

Rainbow Stores—San Francisco and vicinity 

Red and White Stores—Watsonville and. 
vicinity 

O.W. Stores—Oakland and vicinity 

Better Buy Stores—Fresno and vicinity 

Red and White Stores—San Jose and vicinity 

Certified Stores of California—Southern 
California 

Spartan Grocers—Los Angeles and vicinity 

Alfred M. Lewis, Inc.—Riverside and vicinity 

Shop-N-Save Markets—Los Angeles and 


vicinity 
Better Food Markets—Los Angeles and 
vicinity 
coe wane Wilshire Market — Beverly 
ills 


Allied Food Stores—San Diego and vicinity 

Red and White Stores—Wilmington and 
vicinity 

Ideal and Orange Empire Stores—San Diego 
and vicinity 

United Grocers—Portland and vicinity 

McClintock-Trunkey Co.—Spokane and vicinity 

Price-Rite Stores—Seattle and vicinity 

The Totem Stores—Tacoma and vicinity 

Irish and Swartz Super Market—Eugene and 
vicinity 

Putnam’s Dependable Grocers—Yakima and 
vicinity 
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WE WENT SHOPPING 


Newsworthy Items That Add to the 
Ease and Enjoyment of Western Living 


L. you have difficulty in locating 
these items, consult your nearest 
Sunset Shopper Store. While prices 
and supplies were checked before 
we went to press, conditions make 
it impossible to guarantee present 
availability or price. 


BUFFET PLATES 





This generously-proportioned in- 
dividual service plate, 1314 inches 
in diameter, with its six compart- 
ments, is ideal for indoor or out- 
door buffet service. Made of steel, 
finished in porcelain enamel, it 
comes in orange, green, yellow, 
and blue. About $1.50 each. 


SLENDER SLICER 





The slender blade of the Veritas 
Utility Slicer, with its saw-tooth 
edge, is excellent for slicing cheese, 
tomatoes, etc., and is particularly 
good for preparing citrus fruits for 
marmalade. About 75 cents. 


FRENCH FRY CUTTER 


al 





You can cut a whole potato in one 
motion with the Presto French 
Fry Cutter. It can also be used on 
other vegetables. About 75 cents. 





NEW CARPET SWEEPER 





This new Universal carpet sweeper 
has a top that snaps open with a 
flip of the finger, giving full and 
easy access to the removable dust 
pan and brush within. Known as 
the “Open-Top,” it comes in five 
models, ranging in price from 
about $3.95 to about $6.95. 


TARNISH RETARDER 


Silbrite, applied to silver, gold, 
chrome, pewter, nickel, copper, 
etc., provides an invisible and 
harmless coating which keeps the 
metal bright and free from tarnish 
for 60 to 90 days. After the article 
has been polished and cleansed in 
hot water, Silbrite is applied with 
a soft cloth. A 4-0z. bottle costs 
about 65 cents. 


NEW CAN OPENER 





The Regina Smoothcut opens any 
shape can without leaving an edge. 
Its operation is very simple; you 
merely press the lever and turn 
the handle. Deluxe model with 
grey satin finish and black wood 
handle, about $1.90. 


SHOPPER 


Look for the stores fea- 
turing this emblem in 
window and newspaper 
advertisements. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Ideas 


for Easier Housekeeping 


h EADERS’ Good Ideas are always 
welcome. For each one used, we 
pay $1 upon publication. 
DRAWER TRAY 
Since I devised a tray for my 
linen drawer, my napkins and 
cloths no longer get out of order. 
The tray is just wide enough to 
accommodate the napkins and can 
be lifted out to facilitate the re- 
moval of a cloth. It is made of ply- 
wood and rests on two strips of 
plywood set against either end of 
the drawer.— Miss J. McC., Wood- 
land, Calif. 
SHORT CUT 
When you want to cut a can of 
sliced pineapple into small pieces, 
try this easy method: Open the 
can, drain off the juice, insert a 
sharp knife down the center hole, 
and draw the knife from the center 
to the edge. Thus, all the slices 
are cut at one time.— Mrs. H. J. 
M., San Mateo, Calif. 
TIE-BACKS 
Lapel pin vases filled with tiny 
flowers make attractive curtain 
tie-backs for the kitchen or bed- 
room.—Mrs. E. R. C., Glendale, 
Calif. 
BETTER SALADS 
Use a colander for mixing fruits 
or vegetables for salads. Liquids 
will drip through, and the salad 
will not be watery.—Mrs. W. E. 
G., Fresno, Calif. 
THE ONION PROBLEM 
After peeling onions, rub the 
hands with damp salt to remove 
the odor.—Mrs. L. T., Seattle, 
Wash. 
TO CENTER BLANKETS 
To make it easier to find the 
center of a solid colos blanket, and 
thus save steps in bed making, I 
put a bit of feather-stitching on 
the center of the top and bottom 
bindings.—Mrs. W. M. S., Los 
Angeles. 
ELIMINATE SILVERFISH 
Here is an effective way to get 
rid of silverfish (also called silver 
moths): Cover the outside of small 
jars with adhesive tape. Put a tea- 
spoon of white flour in each, and 
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set the jars at strategic points. 
The silverfish, being fond of starch, 
will crawl over the adhesive tape 
and down into the jar, but they 
cannot crawl out.— Mrs. E.R. W.., 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 
STRAIGHT PICTURES 
Binding the center portion of a 
picture wire with adhesive tape 
will keep the picture from getting 
lopsided.— T. G. C., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
CRISP CRACKERS 
If your stove has a pot-and-pan 
drawer, store your boxes of crack- 
ers in it. They will always be crisp 
and ready to serve.— Mrs. A. W., 
Stockton, Calif. 
LOTION SERVERS 
I bought two small syrup pitch- 
ers and filled them with hand lo- 
tion. The  spring-back spouts 
“cut” the lotion, thus avoiding 
drips, and the gay tops match my 
kitchen and bathroom color 
schemes.— Mrs. D. C., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 
CLEANING TIP 
I keep a handful of shot handy 
for cleaning bottles, jugs, and such, 
that the hand or brush cannot 
enter.— Mrs. P. H. G., San Diego, 
Calif. 
POLISH SPRAYER 
I use a hand sprayer, such as is 
used for window cleaner, fly spray, 
etc., for applying liquid furniture 
polish. I atomize it lightly over the 
furniture, go over it a few minutes 
later with a soft cloth, and the job 
is done.—Mrs. A. T., Lynden, 
Wash. 
LINEN ROLLERS 
Save the inside cardboard rolls 
from waxed paper and _ paper 
towels, and roll freshly ironed 
table runners, bureau scarfs, etc., 
on them. This method does away 
with folds and wrinkles.— Mrs. 
D. P. B., Long Beach, Calif. 
SCRATCH REMOVER 
To cover scratches on light- 
finished furniture, woodwork, etc., 
rub with an English walnut meat. 
Let stand a few minutes, then wipe 
off excess oil with a clean cloth. 
—Mrs. R. L., Minden, Nevada 
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Transform a chest of 
drawers into a clever 
Wine Cellar 


Smart people are doing it. Turning a 
small closet or a chest of drawers into 
a “wine cellar.” 

Fun! And pretty satisfactory if you 
like to entertain. For always at hand 
you have excellent wines for any occa- 
sion. You’ve a new gadget, too, that’s 
full of interest as a Panda bear. 

How t# build it? The details are free. 
Just write the Wine Advisory Board, 
85 Second Street, San Francisco. 

In stocking up your wine cellar, ask 
your dealer’s help. He can give you 
California wines which rate with the 
world’s top vintages as attested by the 
following typical comments: 

® “California vintners...are well 

on the road to distinguished 

achievement in wine making.” 
— Charles Codman 
©”... unique and superior 
{merican contributions to 
the world’s palate.” 
— Don Eddy 
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BOOKS 
That Make Easy the 
Things You Like to Do 


Sunset’s 
BARBECUE BOOK 


If you've ever been to a barbe- 
cue party or enjoyed the zestful 
taste of chops or steaks broiled on 
your own outdoor grill, you'll thrill 
to this captivating book! Scores of 
plans and designs are given for 
every type of barbecue and out- 
door fireplace. Contains working 
drawings for all basic kinds, gives 
materials, and construction direc- 
tions, tells how to operate spits, 
grills, cranes, etc. And then, what 
appetizing eats abound—recipes 
and menus beyond compare! Lac- 
quered cover in wood grain de- 
sign. Casebound. $1, postpaid. 


Sunset’s COMPLETE 
GARDEN BOOK 


A garden handbook, a growing 
encyclopedia, a monthly guide, and 
key to all-year bloom, this master 
work tells how to plant, plan and 
maintain almost every kind of Pa- 
cific Western home garden. Gives 
the full how-to-grow-it story of al- 
most every flower, shrub, tree and 
vine suitable for West Coast cul- 
ture. Cross-indexed. Green lami- 
nated cellophane cover, spiral 
bound. 224 pages. $1, postpaid. 


Sunset’s HOUSEHOLD 
HANDBOOK 


For the past five years, a bril- 
liant young California homemaker, 
mother and household consultant, 
Helen C. Wright, has lectured to 
women’s groups in the Pacific 
West on her pet theme: household 
administration. 

Knowing how thousands would 
welcome a household handbook 
written by her, we asked Helen 
Wright to expand her lectures into 
a book for SUNSET readers. It 
covers daily, weekly, monthly and 
seasonal routines and schedules, 
organization of household equip- 
ment, methods of house care, laun- 
dry methods, home safety, meals, 
budgeting, and other parts of 
Western homemaking—written in 
the helpful, understanding way 
that has endeared her to all her 
listeners. Casebound. $1, postpaid. 


At Good Booksellers Throughout the 
West—Or Mail This Coupon 





Sunset Book Dep‘t 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Send me, postpaid, the following books: 
..copies of Sunset’s Barbecue Book ($ 


Book ($1) 


copies of Sunset’s Household Hand- 


book ($1) 
MONET hr acecvcanctncicticrtenccene 


RIN 525 aclensenrmnenss 


copies of Sunset’s Complete Gaiden 








Town or City 





State...... a addeibabicees cases tea cded ace Ok 
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HUGO STECCATI PHOTO 


Looking up from below at the simple belt 
and pulley mechanism which makes the wheel 
| go round. Movement of tredle revolves axle this very efficient and useful potter's wheel 
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An old sewing machine frame and a Ford 
axle are the main requirements for making 


What you can do with a 


POTTER’S WHEEL 


(), ALL CRAFTS, perhaps none offers a 
more real challenge than work with clay. 
The dry dust with which you begin is 
dull and lifeless—until your hands shape 
it into beauty. From the first mixing of 
clay and water, through the kneading 
and wedging and shaping, you are a 
front row watcher of slow growth and 
wonderful changes. When your work is 
good, you can make it permanent by 
firing; and add luster and depth and 
color with rich well-fired glazes. 

Work with clay is always a double 
challenge, for your bowl must hold water 
as well as loveliness; your smooth plates 
must not crack at a glance; your dream- 
like glazes must be applied with careful 
skill. In no other craft will technical 
slovenliness cause so much trouble. 

But your hands can learn the ways of 
clay. A potter’s wheel will help you mas- 
ter the yielding beige dough. The proc- 
esses are not difficult, nor are the tools 
and equipment expensive. With a pot- 
ter’s wheel, you can make all kinds of 
bowls and plates and platters, tiles and 
vases and cups and saucers, pots and 
pitchers, for yourself and for friends. 

The wheels may be purchased ready 
made, but it is not difficult to make the 
one shown on this page yourself, for a 
total cost of about $6, using second hand 
materials. 

Before you begin on your wheel, it is 
well to locate your nearest kiln and be 
sure that it will be possible to have your 
work fired. Many schools and colleges 
have good kilns, and will be glad to fire 
your work for a small charge. Com- 
mercial pottery companies will some- 
times do this; and a surprising number 


of artists and craftsmen have their own 
kilns. You may be able to cooperate 
with them. You will probably not want 
your own kiln until your interest is 
thoroughly tested, for the investment is 
rather a large one. 

Potter’s clay is sold as a fine dry dust 
for a few cents a pound. This is mixed 
with water, and kneaded and worked to 
expell all bubbles of air. When these im- 
portant preliminaries are completed, you 
are ready to shape the moist clay. This 
is done on the smooth plaster bat which 
rests on top of the wheel. The clay 
may be built up by the simple coil 
method, and then shaped and finished 
on the wheel; or you may use the more 
professional technique of starting with a 
carefully centered round ball of smooth 
clay and crez ating your shape as the 
wheel turns slowly ‘around. Shaping is 
done with your fingers, and with simple 
small tools of wood and metal. Ridges 
and other designs may be applied as the 
clay takes shape. 

The clay then dries until it is leather 
hard; then you trim it and finish it 
smoothly. After drying thoroughly, it is 
fired for the first time. After firing, 
glazes and colors are applied; then the 
piece is fired again. 

There are many small niceties and 
tricks in the process which you will 
learn, both from your own work and 
from studying that of experts. There 
may be a class for craftsmen in your 
community, or a master potter who will 
let you watch. If not, there are excellent 
books on the subject. One of the best is 
Making Pottery by Walter De Sager 
(Studio, $3.50), for clear pictures carry 
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The bar supports the craftsman’s hand as the 
wheel revolves. Bat of plaster is an essential 
“working platform” for basic shaping of article 
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Small tools may be used to smooth the clay as 
wheel revolves. Grooves and other patterns may 
also be applied in this simple, but efficient way 


you through every step of the process. 
Two other good ones are The Potter's 
Craft by C. F. Binns (Van Nostrand, 
$2.50) and Pottery Made Easy by John 
Wolfe Dougherty (Bruce, $2.25). 

As you work with clay, you are join- 
ing a long and illustrious procession of 
artists. Today the West is an inter- 
nationally-known center for ceramic ex- 
cellence. You may know the work of 
some of the experts—Laura Andreson, 
Glen Lukens, William Manker, Eugene 
White, and Ingvardt Olsen are only a 
few. You will find inspiration in their 
work, sometimes found in stores, some- 
times in museums. There are also sug- 
gestions in the work of the potters of 
other places and ages—the Mexicans, 
the Indians, old world craftsmen. 

Some artists living in the West are 
known for their appealing small ceramic 
figures. These can be made partly on a 
potter’s wheel, partly by modeling. Later 
you may want to try your hand at such 
whimsical and charming work. . . . 

Directions for making the potter's 
wheel shown on this page may be or- 
dered from Sunset’s Reader Service De- 
partment. The price is 25 cents. 
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HERE'S HOW... 


To Build the Things You’ve Wanted 
for Your Home and Your Garden 


ll ERE Is A selected list of Sun- 
set’s plans for home adventur- 
ers. Issues in which they were 
shown in the magazine are 
listed for your convenience. 
Orders should be addressed to 
Sunset Readers Service, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Include check, money or- 
der, or stamps to cover the cost 
indicated. We hope that you 
will enjoy using these plans. 


PLANS FOR BETTER OUTDOOR LIVING 


Lath House and Tool Shed (Build one or both), January, 1941; 25 cents 
Ranch Type Guest House (See the photo below), February, 1941; 25 cents 
Gail’s Playhouse (To delight the very youngest), March, 1941; 50 cents 
Barbecue With Electric Spit (Barbecue of brick), April, 1941; 25 cents 
Outdoor Fireplace, Fernery, Folding Table, and Wagon-wheel Chande- 
lier (Shown only in Sunset’s Northern edition), May, 1941; 25 cents 
Modern Garden Screen House, Pergola and Pool, June, 1941; 50 cents 
Adding Water To Your Garden (Pools in variety), July, 1941; 25 cents 
Redwood Swimming Pool (Economical to build), October, 1941; 50 cents 


Here’s How Set. This includes plans for a compost bin, combination 
storage bin and table for flats, raised flower beds, steps of ties and red- 
wood rounds, paving with redwood blocks, building a bulkhead, hang- 
ing gardens, laying a checkerboard terrace, October, 1941; 25 cents 


PLANS FOR WOODCARVERS 


Carved Flower Box (Hang on your garden wall), August, 1940; 50 cents 
Fish Knife Rack (A charming kitchen whimsy), December, 1940; 25 cents 
Fish Bowl (Pile tt high with shining fruits), December, 1940; 25 cents 
Knife and Spoon Handles (Good for beginners), December, 1940; 25 cents 
Heirloom Hope Chest (For your dearest treasures), March 1941; 50 cents 
Heirloom Cradle (To cherish for generations), March, 1941; 50 cents 
Spice Cabinet and Three Unusual Hot Pigte Holders, May, 1941; 50cents 
Plate and Spoon Rack and 3 Wooden Fruit Dishes, June, 1941; 50 cents 


Carved Flower Boxes (For use outdoors or in), November, 1941; 25 cents 


OTHER PLANS 

Hand Power Table Loom 
(4 Harness), April,’40;25 cents 
Foot Power Loom (Standard 
Model), April, 1940; 25 cents 
Designs for Western Living, 
November, 1941; 25 cents 
How To Make a Potter’s 
Wheel, January, 1942; 25 cents 
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“COMPLETE YOUR KITCHEN 
WITH A NEW 








THERE’S AN 


fC 
Cy KITCHEN 
HEATER 


TO MATCH YOUR RANGE 


You, too, will be delighted with this newest 
Olympic kitchen heater. It’s so compact ... useful! 
It circulates warm air on chilly mornings .. . it 
burns trash ... it heats water! It’s as easy to clean 
as a china dish! Set it on either side of your range. 
See it at your favorite furniture store or write for complete 
folder to WASHINGTON STOVE WORKS at Everett, 
Washington . . . builders of good stoves since 1875. 


eee 
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A covered walk connects the individual apartments, which are entered through 
attractively landscaped patios. Mayfair House was designed by Jon Konigshofer 


OVE ROOM WISDOM 


[, is only good business for hotel 
and resort owners to know what = 

we want in the way of comfort and im T 
attractiveness. Sometimes they . as 
have a clearer picture of our needs at 
than we do ourselves. As an ex- 
ample, we present Mayfair House, + stupio RM 
Carmel, Calif. The plan at right 200-40" 
shows the layout of these small 
housekeeping apartments. Each 
consists of one room plus a large 
and completely private patio, in- 
closed with a seven foot redwood 
wall. A compact but complete 
kitchenette is revealed when lou- 
vered door is open. Versatile fur- 
niture can be used outdoors too. 
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When the glass doors are pushed back, the entire apartment is open to the 
secluded patio. The corner fireplace is brick, with a hood of shining copper 
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DIVERSIONS 


For Those Whose Homes 
Are Their Hobbies ... 


a HOUSE and my house and 
everybodys’ houses are better 
places to live in if we don’t stop 
thinking about them when the 
novelty has worn off! Here are a 
few ideas which you may want to 
investigate. 
WIZARD TOOLS 

Small power hand tools will do 
an amazing number of hard and 
varied jobs. You may know them 
best as aids in craftwork, for they 
will grind, drill, rout, carve, saw, 
engrave, and polish on almost any 
material with lightning speed. 
Did you know that they are also 
invaluable for many small home 
jobs—sharpening tools and scis- 
sors and lawn mower blades, pol- 
ishing silver, repairs around the 
home, repairing and cleaning 
guns, fishing tackle, golf clubs, 
etc. If you are interested, your 
nearest dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate. 

PERIOD FURNITURE 

All of the confusing furniture 
styles and periods fall tidily into 
place when you consult the re- 
cently published handbook by 
H. P. Osborne An Outline of the 
Home Furnishing Periods (Out- 
line Publishing Co., $3.50). There 
is an excellent glossary of furni- 
ture terms, together with brief 
illustrated outlines of each furni- 
ture period, covering the country 
and times that produced the fur- 
niture, the woods, ornaments, and 
finishes used, general appearance, 


etc. 
CEMENT REPAIRS 


For repairing sidewalks, loose 
bricks, concrete steps, stepping 
stones, rock gardens, pools, etc., 
there is a convenient new kit, the 
Fix-a-bit Cement Kit. This in- 
cludes mortar box, grouting brush, 
trowel, 2 packages cement, 2 pack- 
ages aggregate, and an instruction 
card. Cost, complete, about $1.50. 

SOOT DESTROYER 

Cool days and cold nights make 
End-o-Soot very welcome. This is 
a non-inflammable and non-ex- 
plosive product which disinte- 
grates scale and soot in circulating 
heaters, fireplaces, oil and coal 
stoves, furnaces, and boilers. It 
will help you to get the most heat 
from your equipment. Cost, $1.25 
for 2 pound package (enough for a 
season’s use in most cases). 











How much do you. think 


advertising costs? 


100 to 1 your guess is too high! 





— for instance, a widely advertised 
can of soup which you purchase from 
your grocer for 10 cents. 


Then ask your neighbor how much of 
that 10 cents goes for advertising. She'll 
probably say—“Oh, about 1 or 2 cents” or 
“10 to 20 percent.” 


That’s where you can correct a great 
American illusion. 


The actual cost is only 36/1000 of 1 cent. 


But here’s something else you cau men- 
tion. 


Actually advertising absorbs its cost be- 
cause without the wide volume of sales 
brought about by advertising, the soup 
couldn't be sold for 10 cents. In fact, this soup 
15 years ago cost you 12 cents retail. Adver- 
tising by expanding distribution and in- 
creasing sales made economies possible 


which cut 2 cents off the retail price of soup. 


The same economic process works with 
most articles, autos, soap, cameras, hose, 
etc. 

Advertising is the working man’s friend, 
the low income man’s friend because it 
continually acts to lower the cost of living. 
In the long run it actually costs nothing 
but is absorbed by the economies it makes 
possible—economies which are passed on 
to you in the form of lower prices, better 
value and better service. 


What to do! 
First: Make advertising your buying guide. 


Next: When the argument comes up, cor- 
rect the illusion that advertising costs a lot 
because it doesn’t. Show them how it lowers 
prices by expanding sales and effecting the 
economies of mass distribution. 








Fresh Milk. . « « » 7 100 of le per quart 
Canned Soup. . . 36 1000 of Ic per can 
Popular Soft Drink . 16 1000 of Ic per glass 
Automobiles 4c per dollar of F.O.B. price 
Home Furnishings . 3¢ per dollar of F.O.B. price 
Bed Sheet . . . . (1.75 value) lc per sheet 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE COST OF ADVERTISING 
These small sums make mass distribution possible, lower costs of goods 
to you, the consumer 


Tobacco . « « « « « « « “ec per package 
Apples .. + 6 © © © © «© «© » Ieper box | 


Peas & Prunes « « « « © « « « 75¢ per ton 
Oranges... .. 4/10 of Ic per dozen 
Watches . .. ++. + Se per $2 item 
Shoes . 2. e 2 + « « « 25c per $10 pair 














PACIFIC ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


PACIFIC COUNCIL, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Get your copy of 
Armstrong’s 
1942 Catalog 


@ It's Fascinating and Beautiful Read about 
the most magnificent flowers and delicious fruits 
that can be grown on the Pacific Coast. Lots of 
illustrations — many in full color — help you 
plan a colorful garden. 


@ It's Authentic and Helpful Get the benefit 
of our 52 years of experience in California and 
our many exacting hours of observation. In the 
oy of your home, you can consider which of 
the hundreds of plants listed, all carefully grown 
for your garden, will give you the most satis- 
faction. 


It's free when you call for your copy at either 
Salesyard, or send 35c and we will mail it to you, 
and give you your money back on the first order. 





Fragrant New Rose, Sierra Glow 
Sierra Glow is one of 822 different roses and orna- 
mentals described in the Armstrong Catalog. 
Lovely, full, many-petalled blooms, with unique, 
sun-bathed silvery pink and tan shades like that 
indescribable summer after-glow on the snowy 
peaks of the High Sierras. Richly scented with 
intense attar of roses perfume, with a hint of 
spice added. 





Black Walnut on the Half-Shell 


Thomas Black Walnut is one of 223 selected fruit 
varieties described in the Armstrong Catalog. It’s 
a new, improved variety, with all of the old 
Eastern Black Walnut flavor, but with a thin shell, 
cracking easily. A beautiful big tree that bears 
enormous crops anywhere in California, Oregon 
or Washington, and there’s no waiting for fruit 
because it starts to bear while very young. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
412 North Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 

Cash Branch in N. Hollywood, 12908 Magnolia Blvd. 
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Spun Gold, a 1942 debutante, has extra-large golden blooms 


ROSE APPRAISAL 


News About Roses From 1937 to 1942 


a YOU WERE a member of the All- 
America Rose Selection Council, 
these would be the questions you 
would ask of each rose contestant. 

Is it a new color or an improve- 
ment on an old one? Is it fade- 
proof? 

Is the foliage leathery and tough 
so that it is mildew-resistant? Is 
the bush covered from top to 
bottom with good leaves, or does 
it look bare-legged? 


MORE QUESTIONS 

Is the flower borne on a stiff 
stem so that it stands erect or 
does it flop listlessly? Is it a good 
cut flower? Is the bud a long 
slender one, or short and squatty ? 
Does the bloom have fragrance? 
Does the bud open gradually over 
several days or burst into full 
bloom and quickly drop its petals? 

Does the bush have unmistaka- 
ble vigor? 

Very few roses are so perfect 
they can claim ail of these points, 
but there are many with most of 
them. Often a failing can be over- 
come with good cultural practice. 
A rose that burns in the sun, for 
example, can be shifted, protected 
from the hot afternoon sun. Or a 
rose with a weak neck can some- 
times be strengthened with a 
stiffening shot of potash. 

Let’s look at 18 of the top roses 
on today’s market in the light of 
these requirements. 


ee ere ranean a te 





1942 INTRODUCTIONS 

Heart's Desire, the only 1942 
medal winner of the All-America 
Rose Selections Council. Brand 
new red which does not fade in the 
sun or turn bluish as it ages. Has 
fragrance, vigor, and disease-re- 
sistant foliage. 

Spun Gold, new shade of golden 
yellow. Has extra-large blooms, 
disease-resistant foliage, few 
thorns. Certificate of Merit, Eng- 
land’s National Rose Society. 

Lady Mandeville, deep golden 
yellow and orange blooms. Has 
fragrance, disease-resistant foliage. 
Not a heavy bloomer but every 
single flower has quality. 

Pan America, intense reddish 
orange and yellow. More petals 
than usual so that the color holds 
up well under hot sun. 


1941 OR OLDER 
Charlotte Armstrong, 1941 win- 
ner of the All-America Rose Selec- 
tions. Long slender blood red buds 
opening to brilliant cerise. Espe- 
cially good in warm districts. Has 

disease-resistant foliage. 
Dickson’s Red, flashing scarlet- 
red. Rich fragrance, fadeproof, 
healthy foliage. All-America Rose 
Selections winner 1940-1941; gold 
cup, England; Clay cup for fra- 

rance. 

Raffel’s Yellow, fade-proof, me- 
dium yellow even in the hottest 
San Joaquin Valley sun. Leathery, 
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THE PARADE 
OF MODERN 


GOS E4- 
roe 1942 


Outstanding for 
Fragrance! 


HECTOR 
DEANE 


(Plant Patent 361) 
—from the famous 
old Irish Rosarians; 
S. McGredy & Sons 







Exquisite perfume, beyond words to describe, 
is but one of the many virtues of this radiant 
J. & P. Modern Hybrid Tea Rose—one of the 
finest we have ever introduced. The fragrance 
from even a single plant will permeate an entire 
garden. Long, pointed, crimson buds open into 
unique, informal, deep strawberry pink blossoms, 
the petals reflexing in an unusual manner. Tall, 
stately plants exceedingly liberal and constant in 
bloom. Excellent here in the west. New low 
price, $1.25 each. 


On Sale by Nurserymen, Florists, 
Seedsmen and Dealers Everywhere 


1942 Rose Book 
FREE 


In natural color you will find 
the debutantes of Rosedom and 
all the favorites in the Parade | 
of Modern Roses—Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, Climbers, Tree 
Roses, etc. A real aid in plan- 
ning your 1942 garden. Write 
for your copy today. ‘ 






















Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, 
Rose, a lic-Pkt. of seeds of each, 
NW) postpaid, all 4 for 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpee'’s Seed Catalog Free--Finest 

Se flower and vegetable seeds, guaranteed. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 502 Burpee Bidg., Philadelph 


American Grown Bulbs 
TULIPS - DAFFODILS - IRIS 
LILIES - COLCHICUMS - SCILLAS 
Write today for complete catalog illustrated in color, giving 
full descriptions, 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RFD 6, Box 516-S TACOMA, WASHINGTON 



















PERMANENT sod you set 
to work Nature's most effective w 

eradicator. But such sod must be raised 
from a grass mixture ADAPTED to your 
local conditions. Adapting lawn mix- 
tures is Woodruff’s different and success- 
ful way of securing lawn beauty. Ask 
your dealer for details of this plan. If he 
can’t help you, write us, giving his name. 
F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. 

Sacramento, California 


This seal identifies highest quality GOLD 
— Turfmaker and Tru-Shade mix- w¥, 
tures adapted to your locality. ~ 
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disease-resistant foliage. 

Rose D’Or, intense yellow 
blooms. Slender buds, medium- 
large flowers, disease-resistant foli- 
age. First Certificate, Colle Oppio, 
Italy. 

McGredy’s Triumph, soft rose 
and orange. Strong stems, healthy 
reddish-bronze foliage, extraordi- 
nary vigor. Gold medal, National 
Rose Society; Award of Merit, 
Glasgow Horticultural Society; 
silver medal, American Rose So- 
ciety. 

The Chief, deep rose to flame. 
Long buds, intense fragrance, mil- 
dew resistant. Even better in the 
hot sections. Silver medal, Port- 
land Rose Test Gardens; All- Amer- 
ica Rose Selections 1941. 

Signora, orange to salmon. Un- 
usually disease-resistant foliage, 
long stems. Stands severe heat. 

Apricot Queen, apricot and 
orange. Vigorous growth, leathery 
disease-resistant foliage. All-Amer- 
ica winner 1940. 

Mme. Henri Guillot, reddish- 
orange. Vigorous grower, good 
stems, glossy disease-resistant foli- 
age. 

Boutonniere, orange-apricot 
opening to salmon. Perfect little 
buds for boutonnieres or small 
vases. Flowers long lasting; bushes 
heavy blooming, and mildew re- 
sistant foliage. 

California, ruddy orange and 
yellow. Slender buds, developing 
into enormous 5 to 6-inch flowers. 
Vigorous growth, disease-resistant 
shiny foliage. All-America winner 
1940. 

White Briarcliff, snow white. 
Heavy producer, ideal for cutting, 
fine fragrance. Gold Medal at 
Paris; Prize of Honor, French 
National Horticultural Society. 

Adoration, salmon-pink and 
orange. Long buds that open slowly 
into high-centered blooms. Vigor- 
ous growth, mildew-resistant foli- 
age. Gold Medal at Lyons, 1939; 
Gold Medal at Bordeaux, 1939. 

Riviera, coppery-pink. Large 
open-cupped, 5 to 6 inches across. 
Good stems, rich fragrance, heavy 
bloomer. Silver Medal Certificate 
American Rose Society, 1939. 

Neville Chamberlain, salmon 
and bronze. Slow opening buds to 
medium sized flowers. Vigorous 
grower, bronzy-green foliage. 

Other good bets are the flori- 
bunda roses (see page 15), World’s 
Fair, Bampton, and Holstein. 

Seldom are there enough vari- 
eties to meet the demand the first 
year. The first season the usual 
cost is $1.50; about the second or 
third they come down to about $1. 
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Dr. Thomas J. Barrett, earthworm 
authority and “grower,” waters bur- 
lap walls and top of culture bed to 
insure the proper moisture within 


Burlap tacked on lath frame forms 
the top cover; burlap is also used for 
side walls. The bed can be made of 
most woods; pine is the best of all 


There’s room for 10,000 earthworms 
in this culture bed. It stands 36” 
high and 36” wide, with 14-inch ven- 
tilation space between all members 





EARTHWORMS 


Noo SINCE DARWIN'S claim that 
the fertility of the uppercrust of 
our soil was largely due to the com- 
mon earthworm has that animal 
received such a bright light of pub- 
licity as is now directed on it by 
Dr. Thomas J. Barrett. Although 
he has already received nation- 
wide notice in periodicals, the 
doctor is now producing a book 
Harnessing the Earthworm. We 
asked Dr. Barrett to tell exactly 
how the home gardener would go 
about putting the earthworms to 
work. This is what he wrote: 


POPULATIONS 

One million earthworms in an 
acre of ground will transform up- 
wards of 200 tons of dry topsoil 
material per year, delivering this 
finely divided and conditioned 
earth to the surface in the imme- 
diate root-zone to richly nourish 
all vegetation. 

The ancient Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, called earthworms the 
“intestines of the earth,” a phrase 
which literally describes the func- 
tion of these master-builders of 
topsoil. Streamlined to the ulti- 
mate for functional performance, 
the earthworm blindly eats his way 
through the ground, riddling and 
honeycombing it to a depth of ten 
feet or more with his aerating tun- 
nels as he swallows the earth with 
all that it contains—dead roots, 
vegetable and animal remains, 
bacteria, the minute and micro- 
scopic vegetable life of the soil, 





and mineral elements. In the mus- 
cular tube of his body—a mechan- 
ical mill and chemical laboratory 
—all material is broken down to 
serve nutritional requirements. 
The secretions and excretions of 
the worm add valuable animal 
hormones and elements to the 
semi-liquid mass of material, as 
it passes slowly through his body 
to final excretion in and on the 
surface of the earth as castings— 
humus. Earthworm castings con- 
stitute the richest topsoil and 
potting material known to science, 
containing as they do in high pro- 
portion and water-soluble form all 
the elements of plant nutrition. 

Good garden or farm land will 
easily support one million or more 
earthworms per acre. This repre- 
sents a population of approxi- 
mately 10 worms per cubic foot, 
figuring an average working depth 
of 30 inches. How can the gar- 
dener, orchardist, or farmer be 
assured of 10 working soil-builders 
per cubic foot of land? The answer 
is, propagate earthworms scien- 
tifically and intensively in special 
breeding beds and seed the land 
with sufficient egg-capsules to in- 
sure the maximum population. 

HERE’S HOW 

Here’s how it is done: 1. Com- 
post for earthworm food for in- 
tensive production of capsules is 
made by thoroughly mixing one 
part of good topsoil with one part 
well rotted manure, and one part 





vegetable matter such as alfalfa, 
grass clippings, or other available 
vegetable waste. Fill the culture 
bed with the mixed compost to 
within 6 inches of the top, thor- 
oughly wet the material down till 
it is moist all the way through. 

2. Impregnate the bed with 2000 
earthworm egg-capsules, now com- 
mercially available. Capsules 
should be planted about 2 inches 
deep, distributed over the surface 
area of the bed. Place the lath sub- 
surface divider (see photo) on top 
of the compost, adjust covers, and 
leave undisturbed for 60 to 90 
days except for sprinkling enough 
to keep contents of the bed moist 
throughout but not soggy wet. By 
the end of this period several 
thousand worms will have hatched 
out and reached maturity, the 
bed thus becoming fully popu- 
lated with breeder stock for pro- 
duction of capsules. 


HARVESTING 

3. For producing and harvesting 
capsules, mix compost as directed 
and place a layer of the material 
4 to 6 inches deep on top of the 
sub-surface divider. Wet the ma- 
terial down and keep it moist by 
frequent sprinkling through the 
cover. The breeder worms will 
move into this top layer, feeding 
on the compost and depositing 
their castings and egg-capsules in 
this surface layer. Under proper 
conditions, domesticated earth- 
worms will pass one egg-capsule 
every 7 to 10 days. As the incubat- 
ing period before hatching is from 
14 to 21 days, all of the capsules 
may be harvested by removing the 
surface layer of compost down to 
the sub-surface divider every 2 
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or 3 weeks. The compost below 
the divider forms the permanent 
burrows of the. breeders and 
should not be disturbed except at 
intervals about twice yearly when 
it should be renewed. In harvest- 
ing, the covers should be removed 
and the material allowed to dry 
out for a few hours. Then remove 
it layer by layer, raking about one 
inch at a time and allowing a few 
minutes to elapse before removing 
the next layer. The mature worms 
will rapidly work downward and 
take refuge beneath the divider. 
Spread the harvested material on 
a piece of canvas to further dry 
for a short time, then sift through 
a 14-inch screen. The castings and 
capsules will pass through the 
screen. The coarser material can 
be mixed in with fresh compost 
and returned to the bed. Proceed 
as before, filling in compost above 
the divider and repeating the har- 
vesting procedure every 2 or 3 
weeks. The harvested material 
may be used for impregnating 
flower pots, flower. beds, lawns, 
or other land, or may be used for 
impregnating extensive compost 
heaps. Wherever a handful of this 
material is buried in well watered 
earth an earthworm colony will be 
established, to breed and spread to 
surrounding earth in an ever- 
widening circle. Following this 
simple technique, from a small in- 
expensive beginning thousands of 
dollars worth of highly valuable 
earthworm culture may be pro- 
duced. The sure way to build up 
fertile, productive topsoil, or pro- 
vide ideal potting material is to 
put the master-builder of topsoil 
—friend earthworm—to work. 





Plan your garden or patio 


to include one of these 
beautiful, ready-built, 
everlasting, movable 


g 


Wishing Well 


(Patents Pending) 


NEVER BEFORE have you been able to purchase 


a ready -built Wishing Well. These good luck wells 
are considered the luckiest Wishing Wells in the 
world. They were christened with water from the Lucky River brought by 


airplane for that purpose. 


These Wells are made of materials that resist the elements of the weather 
and will last many, many years. Move them about like a piece of furniture. 


Table, Counter, Balcony, Patio. Terrace, Garden, 


$10 to $60 
An arrangement of water constantly dripping from 
can be had complete for $20.00. 


and Estate sizes from 


a moss-covered bucket 


The piping, pump, motor, ete. are all concealed in the wall of the well 
and yet easily accessible. This system is guaranteed for one year. 


DON'T WISH! OWN A WISHING WELL! And have that charm and 


distinction for your home and garden. 


See them today—To own one of these wells is to be the envy of your 
neighbors and friends. Delivery from our plant to your door, anywhere in 


California, not to exceed $2.00. 


For sale by THE MAY COMPANY, Los Angeles, THE EMPORIUM, San Francisco, 


or by the manufacturer. 


Write for Illustrated Circular to 


JACK JOHNSON CO., Manufacturer 


3365 Army St., San Francisco, Calif. 






Winner of first prize 
Calif. State Fair Hall 
of Flowers 1941. 
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New, delightfully fragrant Pansy. Fills 
the air with sweet, exotic perfume. Won- 
derful for bouquets and table decorations. Large variety 
of gorgeous colors. One of the most exciting novelties in 
many years. Introductory Trial Package (75 seeds) 10c; 
three pack 25c, postpaid. Limited supply so ORDER 
TODAY. New 1942 Garden Guide FREE. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 











COLD SORES 


l AND CHAPPED LIPS 


atall 


j O BURNING, BLISTERED LIPS THIS WINTER! 


s 
BLISTEX COMPANY - SEATTLE. WASH. 











243 P. N., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 














MISCELLANY 


SEED INSURANCE 
Early seed sowers, anxious to get 
the jump on spring, face the handi- 
cap of cold wet days with result- 
ant damping off troubles. The best 
way of preventing rot in seedlings 
(caused by the damping-off fungi) 
is to dust seeds with a mercury 
compound before planting. This 
chemical effectively kills the harm- 
ful fungi. Cost: About 40 cents for 
2 ounces, enough for a year. 
GIANT VIOLET 

Latest news in violets is a giant- 
flowered variety named Royal 
Elk. Heavily fragrant, individual 
blooms range from one to one and 
three-fourths inches across. Ex- 
ceedingly vigorous. Cost: $1.10 
for 3 plants. 
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Delicious Fruit for 
Your Table 

@ Now you can havea 
beautiful “orchard” growing on vines! Regis- 
tered U.S. Espalier Fruit Trees grow on 
trellises or against the side of your house, 
garage or fence. Require no more space or 
care than a rose bush. Abundant foliage, 
beautiful blossoms and large delicious fruit. 
48 varieties: Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
Apricots and Cherries. Free illustrated folder 
shows many designs and applications. 


Now Time to Plant Espalier Trees 


Get Espalier fruit trees from your nurseryman or dealer. 
Each tree registered and guaranteed. Price range $4 to $15. 
Write for free catalog and price list. 
U.S. Espaier Nursery Co., Portland, Ore. 


Registered 
U. S. ESPALIER TREES 
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SHAW 


Small Farm and Garden” 
Models 1 H.P. to 9 H.P. furnish low 


cost power for small farms, 


home gardens, poultry and fruit 
ranches, estates, green houses, 
parks, ete. Do many farm jobs— 
plow, cultivate, spray, mow, haul, 
run belt machinery, etc. 

BUY NOW AND SAVE 
Material and labor 
costs going up! Write 
today for LOW 
PRICES, F 











TRACTORS 





Plows, 
cultivates. 
Mows with 
cutter bar 
or lawn mower. 
Many other uses. PY, 











Distributed by: 


1. V. Carter Company, 52 Beale St., San Francisco, California 
D. S Kidd, 21617 Saticoy Blvd, Canoga Park, California 
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3 Delicious New 


ACHES 


-for Home Orchards 





Selected for ripen- 
ing one after an- 
other. As specialists 
4 Vin fruits for garden 
plantings we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend these 3 to top your list. 


FISH ER (Plant Patent #233) 


Newest and finest early yellow 
Freestone! Delightful “peachy” 
flavor. Ripens late Spring. 3’- $5 

4’ trees, at our Nurseries, only c 
or packed and shipped Postpaid $1.15 


NECTAR (Plant Patent #86) 


Best early white-fleshed freestone 
ever! Large fruit, flavor suggests tang 
of nectarine. Early summer. 3’- ae 

4’ trees, at our Nurseries, only ¢ 
or packed and shipped Postpaid $1.15 


RIO 0S0 SER (Plant Patent #84) 


The outstanding midsummer yellow! 

Wonderful rich flavor, beautiful ap- 
, / 

pearance. 3-4' trees, at our 

Nurseries, only............ 15¢ 

or packed and shipped Postpaid $1.05 


All 3 $2.25 at Nurseries 


or $2.85 Postpaid. 


California worstry co. 


77th Year - George C. Roeding, Jr. Pres, 
NILES, California 


i ee Fisher Peach, postpaid $1.15 
[rs Fonte Nectar Peach, postpaid 1.15 
ie Ree. Rio Oso Gem, postpaid 1.05 
160 be postpaid 2.85 


Add 3% Sales Tax 
Write for new color-illustrated FRUIT 
TREE FOLDER with full description of 


leading new varieties. No charge. 


ON SN RR yt) EES One OT = 
PRS 5 accaxttstestietcac aa nh cee Sol 
RH co a ccttecccticad a e 


Or Visit Our Nearest Nemec ae 
NILES. Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park 
SACRAMENTO-MODESTO-FRESNO 
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HALL OF FAME 


We Nominate Six Fine Perennials 
Of All-Around Dependability 


- WE HAVE CHOSEN to enter 
in the Floricultural Hall of Fame, 
not for any spectacular reason, 
but because of their all-around 
dependability, ease of culture, 
their attractiveness in the garden, 
and in some cases, as a cut flower. 
All have been grown with great 
success from East to West and 
from North to South. 
FINE ASTER 
First is Aster Frikartii Wonder 
of Staffa, developed by Carl Frik- 
art of Staffa, Switzerland, as a re- 
sult of crossing Aster Thomsonii 
and Aster Amellus, the Italian as- 
ter. Brought out about 5 years 
ago, it is now advertised by one 
firm as “the most important sum- 
mer flowering perennial ever in- 
troduced.” This is strong, but 
deserved praise. A bushy plant 18 
inches high, it is covered from 
early summer to fall with clear 
lavender-blue flowers. It asks only 
for well-drained ordinary soil, 
plenty of sunshine, and an aver- 
age amount of water. If over- 
watered and overfed it will not 
flower so profusely. It is an ideal 
plant for the perennial border, 
where it should be placed near the 
front and given ample breathing 
space. 
BEST DAISY 
Next on our list is the lovely 
pure-white Shasta daisy, Esther 
Reed, which grows 12 to 15 inches 
high, its strong, straight stems 
rising out of a mat of shiny, dark 
green foliage. It should be grown 
in full sun or in light shade in the 
hottest sections. It responds well 
to generous treatment and flowers 
from early summer to late fall. 
Here is a flower of many uses. It 
is an unsurpassed cut flower; it is 
a fine, upstanding plant for the 
mixed border; and it is an ideal 
bedding plant. It is propagated by 
small divisions which rapidly grow 
into full-sized plants. 
GOOD EDGER 
During the past few summers, 
many of us have learned the value 
of Nierembergia hippomanica as a 
long-blooming edging, ground cov- 
er, or rock plant. Now we may 
have it in a fade-proof form under 
the name Purple Robe. The rich 
lavender, cup-shaped flowers will 
not fade, even in the hottest sun. 





It prefers a light, well-drained soil 
and full sun, although it will give 
good results in partial shade. Cut 
off dead flowers to prolong the 
period of bloom. 


TOUGH 

The hemerocallis, or day-lily, 
has long been recognized by some 
gardeners as one of the most satis- 
fying of all perennials. It is a 
fleshy-rooted plant which will 
grow with much or little water and 
food, in hot sun or shade. ‘Fhough 
individual flowers last but a day, 
they keep coming on in a steady 
procession from early summer to 
late fall. Day-lilies are available 
in shades of yellow and orange. 
The finest yellow is the variety 
Hyperion. The Gem is one of the 
better orange varieties. They make 
excellent plants for the perennial 
border and are particularly ap- 
propriate placed near a pool. 


ELECTRIC BLUE 

From the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada and parts of the northern 
Coast Range comes Pentstemon het- 
erophyllus, which is found in vary- 
ing shades of blue, purple, pink, 
and lavender. As a result of selec- 
tion, a more or less stable form 
called Blue Bedder has been made 
available. The electric-blue flow- 
ers appear in spikes on bushy 
plants one foot high, and bloom 
throughout the summer. It loves 
the dry, gravelly slopes of its na- 
tive habitat, but is one of the 
easiest-to-tame wildlings, provided 
one does not stifle it with too much 
water, food, and poor drainage. 
Give it full sun and a light soil. 
It is fine for naturalizing in open 
spaces, hillsides, and banks. 

BLUE PINCUSHION 

Another plant one is apt to find 
blooming in November is Scabiosa 
caucasica, the best variety of 
which is the improved Isaac House 
Hybrids. Beautiful lavender flow- 
ers stand stiffly on stems 18 inches 
to 2 feet high and are excellent for 
cutting. Scabiosa caucasica is one 
of the finest border plants if grown 
in a sunny, open position in a per- 
fectly-drained soil. Heavy damp 
soil is fatal and is the most fre- 
quent cause for failure in growing 
this plant. It is propagated from 
seed sown in fall or spring. 
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All exquisite for bouquets, all easy 
to grow. To enjoy in your own gar- 
den you may have all 5 Packets, 35 
to 50 seeds of each, postpaid for 10e. 
Marigolds with Odorless Foliage 


Lovely large flowers--all best types: 


















carnation-flowered,chrysanthemum- 


54 O 
~ 4, flowered, collarette, ete.--primrose. 
Vai Nase "Ts 2 yellow, orange and gold. 2 to 2 ft. 


Yellow and Orange Cosmos 
t Be Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos, new in 1942, 
% (2) and Orange Flare, for a bright play 

\ 4 . of color. All-America winners. 3 ft. 

Sunshine Gaillardia 

Giant, colorful,double blooms on long 

OE stems for cutting--gay hues of red 
and yellow, many bi-colored. 2ft. tall. 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
Strikingly different! Immense, over 
5-in. across; shaggy, chrysanthemum- 
like. Rare new colors, apricot, cream, 
buff, salmon, peach, rose, etc. 3 ft. 

Blue and White Scabiosa 

Soft azure-blue and pure white, for 
ants bouquets and lovely eencene 


ll-America winners. 2 ft. tal 
ALL & PKTS.,1 OF EACH, FOR10c 
e 









Seed Catalog FREE 


All the best flowers and vegetables in- (A 
cluding Burpee’s Celtuce, the new veg- oa, Y 
etable sensation--over 200 pictured in nae iw // 
natural color. She inaiog Anertaan Seed A'}5 F af 
1 Ke 1% 


a 
Catalog. Have agarden this year--flowers et / 
for beauty, vegetables for food. — H] 
W. Atlee BurpeeCo.= 


501 BURPEE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


rare CACTI 


‘ QUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
If wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » © »,, 62 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS nynes. CAUr. 


SWEET PEAS 
Handy 20-page booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Sweet 
Peas,’’ gives detailed growing information. 25c 
postpaid from SUNSET Book Department, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


























Again this year-- 
Sutton’s Seeds 


n in the 
famous English 
distribution 18 


There is still no interruptlo 


supply of Sutton’s 
Seeds. As before, 
through 
The Sherman T. Blake Co., 
The Blake Building, 
238/240 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, California, P 
ks, an 
ld up-to-date stocks, 
will be glad to send you 
ur’s Guide for 1942, 
illustrated catalogue, 


who 
Sutton’s Amate 
an informative, ' 
price 50c. post paid. 
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FORESTS 


And How To 
Plant Them 


.. MONTH we championed the 
cause of the forest tree and its 
place in the large garden, the wood 
lot, and in waste spaces. Although 
they like good soil, our pines, firs, 
cedars and redwoods will grow on 
land too poor for other crops. 
Steep hillsides and gullies can be 
reclaimed with trees. Here are a 
few guides for the gardener who 
wants to raise trees: 

Try growing them from seed. 
Broadcast the seed thickly over a 
sandy bed protected from full sun- 
light (by laths, for example). 
Press down with a roller or packer 
and cover with a layer of sandy 
soil in thickness twice the diameter 
of the seeds. During the average 
period before sprouting (30 to 50 
days) keep the seed bed moist but 
not wet. Protect seedlings from 
cutworms, mice, and birds, too. 

Seedlings of fast growing pines 
will be ready to transplant the 
first season. Space them every 2 
inches in rows 6 to 8 inches apart. 
Fast-growing species need but one 
year in the transplant bed; then 
they can be moved to their perma- 
nent growing spot if some atten- 
tion can be given them. If not, 
space them every 2 feet in rows 4 
feet apart for another year’s 
growth. In covering areas or plant- 
ing windbreaks the accepted prac- 
tice is to plant 6 feet apart each 
way. When branches start to inter- 
fere cut down every other one 
(for Christmas trees or wood). In 
a few years every other one should 
again be removed to give the right 
growing room. In existing forests 
on your home property or cabin 
site, inspect the stand for crowd- 
ing and disease. A removal of one 
or 2 unhappy trees may improve 
the health of the entire grove. 

The gardener with trees should 
read CCC Forestry ($1) and Propa- 
gation of Trees and Shrubs (5 
cents), both available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some forest seed dealers are: 
Carl S. English, Jr., 8546-20th 
Ave. N. W., Seattle, Wash. (short 
list but all good). The Manning 
Seed Co., Roy, Washington (many 
varieties). J. C. Fredrick, Port 
Orford, Ore. (Port Orford cedar 
only). Clarice Nye, Prospect, Ore. 
(short but useful list). Theodore 
Payne, 2969 Los Feliz Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (good list of pines.) 
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E FROMT 
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SELECTION AT ' You 
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Most Packet ; 


Fiend 


Want to pick bouquet 
after bouquet of huge, 
bright, fragrant flowers 
all summer and fall? - 
Want to pick delicious 
vegetables, rich in health- 
ful, natural vitamins, 
fresh from your garden? 





Then take a tip from success- 
ful growers and amateur 
gardeners—plant Germain’s 
f-r-e-s-h Seeds—laboratory- 
tested for germination. Easy, 
quick planting instructions 
on each packet. Germain’s, 
California seed specialists 
since 1871. 





CALS/ORMIA 
porey 


d 
Vegetable Seeds At Your Dealer’s 
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*ALYSSUM: Violet Queen—a new color of Sweet 
Alyssum. Plant with Snowcloth Alyssum. 

*“NASTURTIUM: Golden Gieam—the best of the semi- 
double sweet-scented nasturtiums. 

*FORGET-ME-NOT: Firmament—the light blue goes well 
with “Golden Gleam.” 

*MARIGOLD: Spotlight—a colorful low border. Blooms 
all season. 

— Pentel Mixture—light, delicate tints. Giant 


flow 
*ZINNIGOLD —an unusual Zinnia from old Mexico. 
To help gardeners select wisely from the many 
new varieties introduced during the last few years, 
Mandeville & King Co. tested more than 400 of 
them in its own trial gardens. The above 6 were 
found dest from a standpoint of being truly different, 
unusually attractive, and filling a definite need. You 
will find these, and all other varieties of 
Mandeville Seeds, on display in your community. 
All are Triple-Tested for germination, quality of 
flowers, and completeness of mixtures. Copyrighted 
poates has map telling when to plant, instructions 
ow to plant, and pictures to make it easy to tell 
seedlings from weeds. 
MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 66 Years 


ANDEVILLE 


TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Gt Stores Everywhere 














1942 Carnation 
and Chrysanthemum 
Catalog 


4 most complete catalog on chrysanthemums and choicest 
carnations containing many illustrations, many in colors, 
with cultural suggestions for Carnations, Cascades and 
large Mums. Write for yours today. It’s free. 


SUNNYSLOPE ’MUMS GARDENS 


3018 Huntington Drive (Dept. S$) San Gabriel, Calif. 














New Giant Royal ELK. Fragrant, 
velvety, purple blossoms 2 inches, 
stems up to 12, leaves over 5 inches 
across, sturdy, vigorous. 3 for $1.10. 
Special—or 6 all different violet plants, 
$1.10. Postpaid in Calif. with cultural 
directions and Catalog of 25 Varieties 
of Violets. (Add 10c Postage out of Calif.) 
PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 





Giant VIOLETS 








See what marvelous potted plants and flowers 
you can grow with Vigoro Tablets. Like famous 
Vigoro but in handy new form. If your dealer 
hasn't them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 
and your name and address to Swift & Company, 
Fertilizer Works, Los Angeles, California. 


VIGORO 7ab6ets 


BY THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 
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TREE ROSES 


A Timely Why and How Discussion 
of 25 Recommended Varieties 


rf 

| REE ROSES, also commonly listed 
in the catalogs as standards, often 
surprise gardeners by producing 
even more blooms than the same 
varietiestrainedasordinary bushes. 
Frequently the flowers are larger 
and more brilliant; stems are long 
enough for good bouquets. For 
lining walks, emphasizing corners 
of formal rose gardens, or plant- 
ing in locations where height is 
needed, tree roses are novel and 
effective. 

They are grown by inserting 3 
buds of the desired variety into 
a tall, straight stalk at a height of 
about 40 inches from the ground 
level. These are the full standards. 
Anewer type, called half standards, 
is coming into favor. These are 
budded about 26 inches from the 
ground. The half standards look 
best in the centers of long formal 
rose beds. On both sides regular 
bush types can be planted. Height 
is added to the center of the bed 
in the general form of an inverted 
V and the effect is very pleasing. 

What are known as weepers or 
umbrella roses are found in old 
fashioned gardens. Weeping vari- 
eties such as Dorothy Perkins or 
Phyllis Bide are budded on stems 
about 6 feet tall and throw down a 
beautiful cascade of color. The 
weepers look best on large lawns. 
Comparatively few are grown 
these days. 

When tree roses look forlorn, 
the trouble can usually be traced 
to poor management. Like the 
bush types, they want frequent 
watering, feeding, spraying, and 
regular pruning each January. If 
planted in a reasonably fertile soil 
in a sunny spot, the specimens 
practically take care of themselves. 

Now is a good time to plant 
standards for they are dormant 
and can be delivered bare root. 
They will start blooming in May 
if planted soon. 

PLANTING 

Carefully unpack tree roses from 
the nursery and keep in water till 
planted. Cut away dead or bruised 
roots and branches. 

Dig planting holes large enough 
for all roots; mound up the soil 
slightly at the bottom so bushes 
will set firmly on the earth with 
roots slanting downward and out- 





ward. Fill in 24 of the soil, tramp 
it firm, and soak thoroughly. 
When the water has soaked away, 
fill in the rest of the soil and let it 
settle. Do not tramp it down. 
Proper planting depth brings bud 
union just level with surface. 

THE GOOD ONES 

(Full standards) 

E. G. Hill; many dazzling, un- 
fading scarlet-crimson blooms. 
President Hoover; big, multi-color 
buds of red, pink and buff on ex- 
traordinarily long stems. Charlotte 
Armstrong; long blood red buds 
and brilliant cerise flowers. Con- 
desa de Sastago; petals brilliant 
scarlet on upper sides, shining yel- 
low underneath. Countess Vandal; 
salmon-pink shaded copper and 
gold. Unequalled for cutting. Crim- 
son Glory; deep rich velvety crim- 
son, with deeper dusky shadings. 


Hadley; has long been a popular 


red rose. Unequalled in fragrance. 
Hinrich Gaede; rich vermilion- 
orange, the brightest shade among 
our tree roses. Mrs. E. P. Thom; 
you'll get large quantities of beau- 
tiful bright yellow buds on this 
variety. Picture; sparkling warm 
pink buds and open flowers pro- 
duced in great profusion. Rose 
Marie; well shaped, rose-pink 
buds, borne on long stems. Talis- 
man; its scarlet and gold buds, 
beautifully shaped, are finer than 
ever on tree roses. Texas Cen- 
tennial; rose-red form of Presi- 
dent Hoover; well-shaped buds. 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont; rich yellow 
buds, glossy foliage. 
Cost: From $2.25 to $2.50 
MORE GOOD ONES 
(Half standards) 

Crimson Glory, Hinrich Gaede, 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont, and Picture are just as 
good half standards as full stand- 
ards. More excellent half stand- 
ards are: Angels Mateu; old rose 
and orange. Christopher Stone; 
vivid scarlet. Duchess of Penar- 
anda; coppery-apricot. Etoile de 
Hollande; dark velvety red. Mme. 
Chas. Mallerin; orange-salmon. 
Mme. Henri Guillot; orange-coral 
and red. Mrs. Edward Laxton; 
orange and old rose. Mrs. Sam 
McGredy; coppery-salmon. Orange 
Triumph; salmon-red with orange. 

Cost: About $1.50 to $1.75. 
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CARDEN INDEX 


Keep Tabs On 
Your Garden 


I. YOU BELIEVE those who have 
tried it, there is no surer and faster 
way of becoming an expert gar- 
dener than through keeping care- 
ful records. All you need is a sup- 
ply of 3 x 5-inch cards, an alpha- 
betical index, a box to hold them, 
and an average amount of will 
power. 

Each plant in your garden has 
its own card on which is entered 
its name, origin, planting date, 
and such information as fertilizing, 
spraying, and pruning require- 
ments. The cards are then filed 
alphabetically and cross indexed 
to aid location. As each plant re- 
ceives attention the work done is 
recorded. In this way a complete 
case history is gradually built up. 
A review of such a record will cor- 
rect mistakes and point out rea- 
sons for successes. 

If you wish to make your rec- 
ords more elaborate you can con- 
dense on these cards the bits of 
information about each you pick 
up from specialists and garden 
magazines. Add to this your own 
what-to-do-each-month file and 
you are really on your way. 

As you succeed or fail in your 
garden experiments, jot them down 
in a month-by-month index. Keep 
12 separate cards, one for each 
month of the year, and record on 
each one the garden tasks, to be 
done at that time, which proved 
to be most effective in the past. 

You will profit by experience. 
Perhaps you set out the new double 
petunias in February one year, 
and they were frostbitten when 
they bloomed too early. Note the 
planting date for petunias on the 
March card in your file so that 
you won’t make the same mistake 
again. You may have found that a 
certain amount of a special acid 
plant food applied in April, June, 
and July to your camellias gave 
best growth, or that mulching 
the bougainvillea in October saved 
it from severe frosts. Perhaps the 
war against the brachyrinus beetle 
was successful when you remem- 
bered to set out poisoned apple 
bait in May around the rhododen- 
drons. Be sure to include all that 
information in your what-to-do- 
each-month file, so you won’t have 
to rely on your memory next sea- 
son. 








BLUEBERRIES 


**Spectacular, Colossal” 
Are Small Words for Them 


i \ 

| HERE'S MUCH bright and hopeful 
talk about the big hybrid blue- 
berries and their success in the 
coastal acid soils. All reports from 
growers, Puget Sound, Oregon, 
and Santa Cruz, California, are 
encouraging. However, the most 
appealing dissertation we have 
seen comes from an eastern cata- 
log. We quote: 

“Here’s beauty that pays a 
profit! Really beautiful as speci- 
mens or in hedges. Suited for use 
in small quantities in the small 
garden. A 100-foot hedge will 
give about $25 worth of berries a 
year! (Spaced 18 inches.)”’ 

YIELDS 

“A bush should produce 2 quarts 
(@ 25-cents wholesale) its 6th 
year and by the 8th or 9th about 
$1 a year in berries. Planted 6 
feet apart (1200 to the acre) you 
could safely expect on good land 
a gross income of $1200 a year. 
selling wholesale. Picking costs 
are high, but hiring all work done, 
a net profit of $600 an acre is ac- 
tually being made on these. 

“Two varieties should be in- 
cluded in every planting, as an 
exchange of pollen is necessary to 
produce good crops of berries.” 

ORNAMENTAL 

“Spring:—A mass of clustered 
white and pink bells. 

Summer:—Loaded with hand- 
some blue berries. 

Fall:—Brilliant colored leaves. 

Winter:—Bright gray and red 
twigs.” 

CULTURE 

“The second year, remove the 
flower-buds in order to throw the 
full strength of the plants into the 
top and roots. The third summer 
the flower-buds may be left and 
the plants should produce a good 
crop of fruit.” 

Blueberries need acid soil, mois- 
ture, and good drainage. You will 
not find your county farm advisor 
as optimistic as this catalog, but 
it would be wise to check with him 
before you become a blueberry 
capitalist. 

Northwest nurseries now carry 
this hybrid (“with fruit measuring 
up to an inch in diameter’’). Cost: 
In small quantities, 75 cents for 
2-year plants, $1 for 3-year-olds. 
With reasonable care. a blueberry 
plantation lasts a lifetime. 
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A “MUST” IN PLANNING 


YOUR PRIZE GARDEN! 


* 88 Pages! Lots in Full Color! 
* Money-Saving Bargain Offers! 
* Thrilling New and Old Flowers! 
* Important Cultural Helps! 
With Germain’s big new Garden Book, 
planning a lovely garden becomes a cinch 
— becomes FUN! See page after page of 
gorgeous natural-color flower pictures. See 
1942 All-Americans, your favorite annuals, 
perennials, bulbs, roses, vines, shrubs, 
hedges, berries, fruits, nuts, vegetables. This 
exciting book reveals height of each flower, 
best planting location and time, how to 
have flowers all year round. Shows how 
you can easily get your vitamins through 
home-grown vegetables. Low-priced collec- 
tions save you money. You need this thrill- 
ing Free Book, the “Bible” of California’s 
most successful gardeners, so don’t delay 
—mail the coupon at once—today! 





' Order any “All-Western 
Winner” ... as shown in 
this issue Sunset for 25cper packet postpaid 


Germain’s also recommends these 
4 OUTSTANDING FLOWERS for 
YOUR CALIFORNIA GARDEN! 
PETUNIA, Topaz Rose. (A) Gigantic single, 
fiery Rose. Early, free-blooming Pkt. . 25¢ 
ZINNIA, Fantasy Mixed. (8) Huge shaggy 
blossoms. Curled petals. All Summer... 
Mixed bright colors. Pkt........ 20¢ 
SCABIOSA, Blue Moon. (C) Large, deep blue 
All petals—no “pin-cushion”. Cut flower. 
Summer and Fall. Pkt... ........- 25¢ 
COSMOS, Sensation Mixed. (D) Mammoth. 
Easy to grow. Summer and Fall. Crimson, 
pink, white mixed. Pkt. ........ 15¢ 


All 4 of above, plus 
1 packet any Sunset 
No. B35 All-Western Winner 


—5 packets in all. 
og 10 3 post Save 75¢. Order this com- 






Paid plete Flower Garden Now 


California Horticultural Specialists Since 1871 
VISIT GERMAIN’S: 625 S. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 
NURSERY: 6133 ETHEL AVENUE, VAN NUYS 
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HOUSEHOLD 


HOUSEHOLD 


HOUSEHOLD 













Four outstanding small Fraser furnaces 
that provide complete heating for small 
homes, stores, churches, schools, and 
extra heat for that cold room in large 
homes. Higher efficiency, cheaper 
operation, and finer materials assure 
you maximum heating comfort at mini- 
mum fuel cost ...make them your best buy. 
A size and type for every need. Burners for natural 
or bottled gas. See Fraser dealer or write 


FASE, | 


Es 
& 
ES 
: 












FURNACE 
0 arose CAS MEAT srocevon CALIFORNIA 
pistaisut 
FRANCISCO - 105 ANGELES 








THE PERFECT PROTECTION FOR 
LINOLEUM - WOODWORK - FURNITURE 





Saves Housework-Saves the Surface! 


Take your kitchen floor—a protective 
coat of Wondersheen will make it shine 
like a mirror ... but not slippery. Soft 
and pliable—resists heat and liquids— 
easy to keep clean. Apply with pad 
or brush... . Lasts for months—requires 
no wax. Won't discolor. Get 
it at Hardware, Furniture, 
Dept. Stores. Postcard brings 
folder and dealer's name. 


Wondersheen 


Richmond, Calif. 






ss 
—_ 
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SURFACE 
Contin 


1055 San Pablo Ave., 














RV- LOCK 


Here's How To Properly Identify 
YOUR HOME 


Install a PERMAFLECT PER- 
SONALIZED HOME IDENT- 
IFIER. Easily readable day or 
night. Made of highly polished 
aluminum with corrosive-proof 
finish. Rays from a street light 
or auto headlights give off a soft, 
clearly distinguishable radiance. 
Letters and numerals are fas- 
tened to rustic Redwood panels, 
free. 

Prices: 2” high letters or nu- 
merals—25¢e each; 3”, 35c, per- 
iods & dashes 5¢e each: minimum 
order $1.50. 


BERKELEY FUEL AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1444 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif., Be. 8852 

























Clothes 
Dryers- 


STAND ATONE SPOT!>2 
Saves steps ... Speeds drying . .. Improves yard’s utility 


4 models 
* WATERHOUSE 100 to 160 ft. of line, bronze castings, 
galvanized fittings. 
Wk LEVELINE DELUXE combination dryer and lawn 
shade, 100 to 150 ft. line. 
Xx HANDY 100 to 150 ft. line. Medium priced. 
*% POPPY Economy model, 100 to 150 ft. line. 
BUTTS DRYEBS can usually be installed for less than 
ordinary metaj clothes poles. BUY BUTTS DRYERS 
at Hardware and Department stores. 
BUTTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3319 East Pico Street Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Va ee 


New Ry-Lock light regulator—quiet .. . 
smooth . . . more than ever acclaims Ry- 
Lock’s matchless performance. 


Ry-Lock Company, Ltd., San Leandro, Calif. 








AT LEADING STORES 








Authentic, Exclusive ITEMS 
from OLD MEXICO 


Be smart, thrifty. We have thousands of choice hand- 
made Mexican importations. . 
FRE Handsome Gift Catalog. 


Send for yours now. 
CASA MEXICANA P.O. Box 557, Modesto, Calif. 





BEAUTIFUL FLOORS—Quick—Lasting 


USE B4 QUICK & EASY 
= FLOOR CLEANER 


Quickly and easily B4 removes old wax, 
grease and dirt. Cleans and neutralizes 
floors thoroughly, insuring perfect re- 
waxing. 29¢c pt., 49 qt. 


2." wirn ~ PROTEX 


Self-polishing liquid hard wax finish— 
easy to apply. Made with finest car- 
nauba wax that gives greater luster, 
longer wear. Apply on linoleum and 
hardwood floors. 49c pt., 85c at. 
pte ENOSIL CHEM. CO., 1930 - 33rd Ave. 
Oakland, Calif. Sold by 


HARDWARE, PAINT, LINOLEUM, DEPT. STORES 














Fin the nichs* 
with DURATITE 


SURFACING 





“THE PAINTER’S 
FRIEND!”’ 


Adheres to Metal, Tile, Wood, Paint, Etc. . . 


Duratite Surfacing Putty quickly smooths out ugly nicks, 
mars and scratches on any surface where paint, varnish or 
lacquer may be used. Spreads easily with putty knife. Sand- 





= papers as smooth as glass a few minutes after application. 


Fills all blemishes alae. Available in colors. 100°7, Water- 
proof! An ideal tile cement. 


Once you try it—You'll always buy it! 
SOLD BY HARDWARE, PAINT AND LUMBER DEALERS 


WEBB PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Makers of DURATITE WOOD DOUGH ond ARROWHEAD Water-Proof CEMENT 








GENERAL 











mg TOP” 
bere): A biter: 


FOR YOUR GARAGE 


FRANTZ SALES COMPANY 


peo 


Francis P 








Order “YOUR INCOME TAX” 1942 Edition from 


NEWBEGIN’S BOOK SHOP 


Price $1.00. Maii orders invited 
358 Post St., San Franaione. (Please add 3c Tax in Calif. ) 
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FURNITURE SCRATCHES 
MAGICALLY Peers with Original 
“SCRATCH MAGIC” 
Tibet aaa Stick 
% Quick-as-a-wink, more than 
1,000 white scratches on radios, 
pianos and other furniture dis- 
appear like magic! Works on all 
types of wood finishes—mahog- 
any, walnut, oak, etc. Contains 
no harmful acids and will not 
injure the finest finish. \ 
Just rub end of stick lightly over the scratch—and it's no 
longer visible. 

1 STICK GUARANTEED TO LAST A YEAR 
Housecleaning Time . . . Anytime “Scratch Magic’? TIBET 
ALMOND STICK is a priceless aid to housewives. 

At Hardware or Department Stores write to: 


ZENITH CHEMICAL WORKS sti» Station. 









A Scratching Dog 
May Be in Torment 


The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy when he 
must continually scratch, dig, rub and bite himself, seeking 


: relief from an intense itehing irritation that has centered in 


the nerve endings of his skin. He is in frenzied torment—can't 


: help himself. But you may. Try giving him, as thousands are 
: doing. Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once each week. Note the 


quick difference. Learn why a glad purchaser wrote: ‘‘I surely 
was pleased, as the 25c package helped my dog immediately. 
He has practically quit scratching, has more pep and his hair 
is glossy again.” Rex Hunters Dog Powders cost only 25c or 
$1 at any Owl Drug Store, and leading dealers everywhere. 





J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 273, Binghamton, N. Y. 
BOO K On Gardening, Agriculture, Chemicul- 
ture, Hobbies, Pets, Trades and Indus- 


tries. Any book in print at publishers prices. Write or visit us 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 
808 S. Spring Street 


432 Market Street 
San Francisco—YU 2262 Los p daa 2137 


SUNSET 


emgeateeeesenes, & | 


; 
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BARBECUES 


= 






PLANT FOOD 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 








THERE'S NOTHING LIKE IT! 
BENSON gl 
MOBILE 
BARBECUE 


Here’s a 










barbecue 

with adjustable 
grill and revolving 
Spit (electric or 
hand). Benson Bar- 


becues have patented 
features — outstand- 
ing advantages. 

Compare values and 






you'll buy Benson, BUY 
Send for folder on DIRECT | 
BENSON Save Money! 





barbecue equipment 
VICTOR A. BENSON 576 W. Santa Clara St. San Jose, Calif. 



















Interesting and helpful 
booklet on barbecues 
and barbecuing. Filled 
with ideas and sugges- 
tions. Write today. 





IRONCRAFT, INC. 
810 Polhemus St., San Jose, Calif. 














~ NOW..YOU CAN BUILD | 
ti, A BARBECUE TO FILL : 
AND FIT YOUR NEEDS ; 



























swe, We manufacture numerous ; 


sizes of GRILLS, GRATES 


and DOORS; also 4 popular % 


** equipped for “electric or hand”’ 
operated skewers. 

Visit our display of Com- 
pleted Barbecues. Literature 
available. 





ARTS & CRAFTS 





START YOUR CAREER 
WITH THE NEW YEAR 


By Joining the January 12th 


WEAVING CLASS 


THE BURCHARD WEAVERS 
614 Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
California's Outstanding 
School of Weaving 








IMPORTED ENGLISH YARNS 


25c AN OUNCE; $4.00 A LB. PREPAID 
Send 10c for English samples at our prices, American 
yarns for weaving, knitting and crochetin 
HANDICRAFT SHOPS, 1602 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, Cal. 





PLANT FOODS 





GROW HEALTHIER PLANTS 


GREENALL 





HUMUS BUILDER—FERTILIZERS 
First, condition the soil with Greenall Humus Builder . . . 
then feed plants the correct Greenall Fertilizer. 
FREE GARDEN FOLDERS 
on Roses, Sweet Peas, Bulbs, Acid Loving Plants. 
E. B. STONE & SON Box 57 Salinas, California 


JANUARY 1942 






sizes of ELEVATINGGRILLS 3 


MILLER MATERIALS CO. ¢ 
5701 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif- 

















Exclusive at Chas. Brown’s 


*For potted or garden plants 
and window boxes 


Results guaranteed 
* No tricky mixing 


BOX OF 48... 35¢c 


plus 10c for mail orders, please 





before 


Thin, finger-length slips of wood after 
saturated with the Vitamin Bi 
magic tonic for growi ng things. 
Insert at roots; as plant is 
watered the B: is gradually re- 
leased! Each Finger equals a 
gallon of liquid; lasts average (j 
plants a month! 


CHAS. BROWN 
& SONS 


813 Market Street 
San Francisco 
Sutter 6030 








i t Simplicity & Charm 
distinguishes this 


GARDEN 
SHRINE 


Handmade of hewn Red- 
wood, carefully designed for 
our figure of ‘Father Serra” 
Patron Saint of California. 
Let it bring joy and blessing 
to your Spring Garden. 
Specially priced for a 
limited time, $15 
Write for illustrated folder 
& a] describing both indoor and 
garden shrines 


€l Ebanista de Custodia 


Box 38, Carmel, California 

















AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL 


GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


Engine or Motor Operated 
Portable with steel or rub- 
ber tires. Easy to move and 
operate. Saves time and 
aban, acco ibe. ot 
pressure. Four - 
models. An eco- 
nomical invest- 
ment. Write 
for rated? 
Circular. 


PACIFIC PUMP & SUPPLY Co. 


422 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 



















PEST CONTROL 








YOUR TREES 


deserve care 


Prevent peach leaf curl by spraying now with 
CALSUL. Calsul also controls mites, spiders 
and mildew. A fine clean up spray. 

Quart 60c Gallon $1.50 
BORER-SOL—trees or shrubs infected with 
borers need attention now. Borer-sol effects a 
control without injury to plant or soil. Pint 65c. 

Free booklet on request 


DESTRUXOL PRODUCTS ON SALE 
AT YOUR DEALERS or 


HALLAWELL’S 


Store, 256 Market Street San Francisco 
Nursery, 19th Ave. at Sloat Bivd. 








GREENHOUSES 


All Types and Sizes 
Send for Folder and Price List of Sectional Greenhouses. 
Sectional Lath Houses ‘‘Drigilless Construction” 
SEE DISPLAY AT FACTORY ADDRESS 
PACIFIC COAST GREENHOUSE MFG. CO. 


1407 De Soto Avenue Burlingame, 
Factory: 1000 Broadway Calif. 














PLANTING 





® ROSE BUSHES 2 


Plant NOW for Best Results 
TREASURE ISLAND 
and many more of the latest novelties. We offer the largest 
assortment of Bush, Climbing and Tree Roses in Northern 
California at reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog. 
PORT STOCKTON NURSERY 
2910 East Main Street Stockton, California 











Perennial Violas 


Popular Victoria, Enchantress, Daffodil, Maggie Mot have 
large blooms 8-10 months. Ask for complete list. 
4 for $1.00—$2.50 doz.—$2.00 orders prepaid 


HARPER VIOLA GARDENS Scappoose, Ore. 








NOTICE: = IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges ‘unless the advertiser quotes a “prepaid price 
in his advertisement. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














Grow Prize DELPHINIUMS 


Our new '42 book on “How to Grow Gorgeous Delphiniums” 
ives you dozens of helpful hints; includes Japanese Iris, 
{euchara, Specialties. Free on request—Write: 


HOODACRES Troutdale, Oregon 
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PLANTING 








PLANTING PLANTING 








Cypress Lawn Nursery Presents the 


joveuest MOSES 


Some of these roses are being introduced for the first time, all 
are still new. All are tested ... No. 1 grade. They await your 
invitation to bring novelty and beauty to your garden. 


1942 WINNERS 


abe py $1 Reg. $4.50 
xCHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG >” ( 
aaa — " 3 85 
* HEART'S DESIRE 
Best Bright Red............$1.50 Tax Included 
q 942 SPECIAL LIST 
*ZULU QUEEN Reg. $3.75 
sat arkest t Red, ere tich a $1.25 l 2 5 
ight clear Pink........... $1.50 $ 
*DICKSON" S$ RED 
Bright Scarlet.............. $1.00 Tax Included 


COTTAGE COLLECTION 


*ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 


*GOLDEN EMBLEM sae Speci al 


Golden Yellow............. 60 
ay GAEDE 2 Reg. $3.60 
«MRS. "SAM MeGREDY $ 
errr -60 
* PINK DAWN. 
SS Seer -60 
* TALISMAN 
Red and Yellow............ -60 Tax Included 


Place Your Order NOW — Suppl UR Limited 


CYPRESS LAWN NURSERY 


COLMA, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIF. 








NEW 1942 


GARDEN GUIDE 
Ready for you — FREE 


Write TODAY for this beautiful GARDEN 
GUIDE complete in every detail. Many color 
illustrations. Lots of helpful suggestions. Get 
yours NOW. 


F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


721 - 723 J St. Sacramento, Calif. 











— 






Celtuce "ey Vege 


The uses and flavors of celery, lettuce, 
all in one! Serve the tender young leaves 
as lettuce, or boil as greens. The solid, 
crisp, t tender, pale green stalks are delic- 
ious. Slice in strips, eat like celery, raw or 
»* cooked. Creamed, the flavor suggests cel- 
,ery, lettuce, asparagus. Easier to grow 
than lettuce. Best new vegetable 
Recipes’ in catalog, PACKE ET l6c. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
~ 5 "on saat : 



















a Atlee Burpee Co. 


500Burpee Bidgz., Philadelphia 









We specialize in DELPHINIUMS 


IRIS. (The bearded GERMANICA group 
and the Japanese). HARDY PRIMROSES. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS. 

Our SPRING CATALOG (not in colors) is 
now ready for free distribution to all inter- 

ested Gardeners. 
~~ PUDOR’S INC. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
OUR TRADE MARK (The Puget Sound Country) 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 1300 Stewart Ave., N. W. 


GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Extra large blooms. Unusual shades. Finest mixture. Packet 


$1.00. Trial Packet $0.50. 
Grown by: HERBERT F. CLARKE Clackamas, Oregon 
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: ASSOCIATED EARTHWORM FARMERS, Roscoe, Calif. 


















The Largest 


assortment 
and finest new 
developments 
of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


Tuberous Begonias 


Write for Catalog. 


VETTERLE& REINELT, Capitola, caiit 





New in 1942: Burpee’s Yellow 
is the first and only yellow Cos- 
mos. It was originated on Burpee's 
Floradale Farms—a lovely yel- 
low that acagls 2 well with Orange 
Flare Cosmos, seeds of which are 
included in this blend, for a lively 


— in your garden. 
Both are All-America 
Medal winners. Spe- 
cial: 99 SEEDS 


350 Seeds 25¢ —. 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942—including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new vegetable sensation. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


499 coment Bidg. snnaonad 


ROSES with a reputation 


(More than 150 Varieties) 

SPECIAL OFFER—JANUARY ONLY 

No. 1 Grade—Every plant guaranteed 

TALISMAN—Scarlet and Gold .$0.50 

ETOILE DE mcg 9 i ra Red- .50 

AUTUM N—Orange and Go 50 

MRS. SAM pg Hating Salmon .75 
MRS. PIE pk . DUPONT— 

Pure Yell Sele Mics aee sae Re yf 

J. OTTO THILOW—Best Pure Pink. . 75 


All 6 for $3.00 postpaid Regular. . $3.75 
A GIFT THAT GROWS—A CROMBIE ROSE! 
Send for illustrated catalog 


CROMBIE NURSERY 
Oakland, Calif. SW. 3122 

















SPECIAL OFFER to Sunset Readers 
1942 ALL-AMERICAN SELECTIONS 
Nierembergia Purple Robe. .......0.cccsccsccccesces 
Morning Globe, Pearly Gates. . 
Marigold Butterball......... 
Marigold Melody........... 


Total Postpaid........... ay 00 


FRE ys oon order we include 1 packet each 

all) of these Marigolds—Sunset 
Giant, Pot-o-Gold, Harmony, Royal Scot. 
Also our 1942 celor-illustrated catalog. 





Jy 
) CHRISTENSEN NURSERY co. 


4) WEST PORTAL AVENU 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 















WORLD'S FINEST BERRY 


Nowyoucanplantthisfamousnew’ ‘Olympic”’ 
strain which will “start the neighbors talk- 
ing” as it has practically no seeds or core 
and rich sweet juice with a tang all its own 
that makes it unexcelled either fresh, canned, 
in pie, jams, jellies, sauce, juice or black- 
berry wine. Send for our berry recipes. Order 
these sturdy two-year-old roots sent to you 
postpaid, 2 for $1.20; 6 for $2.75; Doz. $5.00, 
HALLACK F. GREIDER 
_— wine Place, Vashon, Washington 


SUNSET’S ftoucnsrem™ 
also “ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS” 


Send for our FREE REFERENCE SEED CATALOG .. . 

Gives Pronounciation, neers Dates, Cultural Hints, 

Blooming Times, Colors and Heights, New Flowers, 72 
Accurate, Useful Pages. 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE PASADENA, 
nowme ENGLISH MUMS 


Hardy out-door Aristocrats rivalling the finest hot-house sorts. 
Make 6” blooms if disbudded. Profuse early bloomers. 
HALO—rich amber-bronze, each. . . $0.75 
ROSENGOLD—exquisitely incurved rose and gold, each 1.00 
GEORGE McCLEOD—Pure deep gold. Incurved, each. .75 
One each of these new English Mums, $1.50 Postpaid 
Send for Free catalog—it ope all names 


: E. 101 Sharp, Room A ake 
AON 2o'S8E WA 
NURSERI ‘ES 


JANUARY GARDEN SPECIALS 


r Now! Plant Now! 
HAWAIIAN GINGER. LILIES . Each 39c, Red, White 
Yellow, 3for $1.00. ORCHIDS.. * Hardy Bletilla from C hina. 
3 for $1.00, Each 39c. 50 RANUNCULUS or ANEMONES, 
49c. Tecolote Giant Strain. SUNSET’S 1942 SEED SELEC- 
TIONS Featured This Issue... Per Pack, 25c. 

FREE CATALOGUE! Blue Book of Gardening, 
WINSEL GIBBS SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Established 1897 
1955 W. Florence (Twinoaks 1564) Los Angeles, Calif. 


8751 Foothill Bivd. 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST 


Spring bulb catalog, out Jan. 15, free. Lists hundreds of bulbs 
of Amaryllis, Iris, Lily, Calla and other families. 

Don’t limit your ‘garden plans to fall planted bulbs. Plant now 
for a succession through the summer. Especially consider bulbs 
of Amaryllis Family. They are part of a permanent planting 
like a shrub or tree. 

Jan. Planting Specials. Amaryllis Hybrids, world’s best strain, 
75e, three for $2.00. Clivia hyb. lg., $2.00. Sm. $1.00. Gloriosa, 
50c. Veltheimia, 50c. Tubaghia, 35¢ ea. Tuberoses, 30 for $1.00. 
Commelina, $1.00 per doz. 100 Anemones, Ranunculus or 
Glads, med. size, $1.00. 7 Var. dbl. Tub. Begonias, $1.00. 
For Jan. only, 10% dise. on orders $2.50 or more. Add Sales 
Tax in Calif. Postpaid. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, ot * 1412 Third St., La Verne, Calif. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS 


Harness the earthworm for better plant life. Learn how to 
quickly produce the perfect potting material for nursery or 
home—the very finest topsoil for garden, orchard or farm. Let 
domesticated earthworms rapidly convert all vegetable and 
animal waste into valuable plant food and humus. For infor- 
mation on propagation and use of earthworms, write for 
valuable free Bulletin No. 1 of the Bureau of Information. 








| Pansy Seed | 


JUMBO STRAIN 


This is the famous “Santa Anita” pansy 
which every year causes so much admira- 
tion at Santa Anita. Lovely large flowers 
in a Borge ous ) array of =. ey A Pkt. 





GOODES SEEDS, 1272 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif, 
Send for new 1942 Catalog, Free 


WATER LILIES 

BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOGUE = 
NOW READY. Complete directions 
for building pools. (Many illustra- 3% 
tions of pools.) The culture of Water Be =: WARREN’S QUALITY GERANIUMS, PELARGONIUMS, 
lilies. Full description of our large, #3 FUCHSIAS. Twelve named flowering size plants, our selec- 





healthy guaranteed plants. Surpris- : 5 We will inc : : 
ingly low prices. All PRED oot ent ENneee. Send for your aan popstar dpe teced aby otbae-ratabersea 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS #. D. 1 "Box 540 Upland, Calif. WARREN'S 2216 Fifth Street Berkeley, Calif. 


SUNSET 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
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835 Market Street San Francisco | EXbrook 6800 
Ke Crepotium 
Camellia or hanging basket type 


Tuberous Begonia Bulbs 


Healthy, vigorous, carefully selected bulbs 

from a world famous grower's gardens. 

Plant these now for beauty in your gar- = 
den this Spring. Yellows, pinks, white, 

red, salmon orange. Prepaid i in California $] 
and Nevada. Add 3% Sales Tax in Calif. 

Mail orders promptly filled. Address: Dept. C 


ROOF GARDEN NURSERY, FIFTH FLOOR | 


ARGAINS IN 
EGONIA 
ULBS 


. for hanging basket, pot, or 
garden. Rosebud—camellia—car- 
nation and fimbriata types in 

e assorted colors. 
State Sales Tax in- 
cluded, only ... Doz. 


CYPRESS LAWN NURSERY 
COLMA, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIF. 



























Healthy trees are‘ ty 


SINGING TREES 


¢ Your trees are members of 
C 





your family—a living part 

of your home. Let DAVEY 
keep yours thriving on a *, 
low-cost budget plan. 


It costs no more for genuine 

















835 Market Street San Francisco EXbrook 6800 
Ae Cnsotiam 


Plant now for blooms in May! 


Superior GLADS 


Special offer of 100 large bulbs in at least 20 different 
modern varieties of Glads for $2.00 prepaid. Send for a 
copy of catalogue offering many of the newest and finest 
varieties. 


GRANT E. MITSCH .. . Lebanon, Oregon 
(RBI tL RC Rta ee LS 












Gladiolus Bulbs *° $1 


| Beauties for your garden! Plant these giant Jumbo grade 
| bulbs now—and have a garden full of gorgeous bursting 


PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


50 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted for 50¢ 
their giant, extremely double flowers and rich colors. 

100 Bulbs, 85c; 100 Anemones, 85c; Colored Freesias, $1 per 100 
BOB ANDERSON - 1415 Echo Park Ave. - Los Angeles 


HE DAHLIA ROOTSEH 


Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Queen City 25c, lots of others, prize ; 
winners, from 10c up. Write for advance list now, Free pro- % 
fusely illustrated catalog in February. 







duce 2-4 blooms per bulb. Postage prepaid in California 
and Nevada. Add 3% State Sales Tax if delivered in Calif. 
Mail orders promptly filled. Address: Dept. C 


ROOF GARDEN NURSERY, FIFTH FLOOR 








blooms in the Spring! They’re hardy growers, and pro- | 














SURGERY CO.,LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ae 

Russ Bldg. SU 3377 Story Bldg... TU 1929 
Fresno, Oakland, Palo Alto . 


Pasadena, 
Burlingame, San Rafael 












SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








835 Market Street San Francisco Exbrook 6800 


hee Cingbotium, 





MILLER DAHLIA FARMS R. 9 Seattle, Wash. 


OREGON GROWN GLADS 


I'll send you 50 blooming sized bulbs for $1.00 ppd. Every type 
and color mixed. A riot of beauty for your Garden! 
Complete catalog FREE, write today. 


PAUL BRANDON Rt. 1 Bend, Oregon 









1large pe (200 seeds) sensational New ALSTROEMERIA, 
big pink, rose, red and yellow blooms that aaa for a week 
when cut (easily grown) 










40 assorted GLADIOLUS bulbs, medium size, guar- 


PLANTING anteed to bloom . . $1.00 
1 packet (40 seeds) Salbach’ 8 ’ selected large flowering 
DAHLIA seed, very fine strain . . $1.00 





UNUSUAL FLOWERS ‘pi. bane you ew happine, 
ring you new happiness, 
Places add radiant color to your winter gar 


Each item with remittance $1.00 net. If sent C.0. D., each 
item $1.00 plus C.O.D. fee. Catalog ready. Order now. Penny 
postcard will do. 


CARL SALBACH, 645 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 












TREES AND SHRUBS 


Special *1” Offers 


3 splendid JAPANESE IRIS all different . . . . $1.00 








Now ready! Great °41-’42 crop 


King Fig Trees °°: 


Again the delicious, rampant growing, progressively bear- 
ing King Fig Trees are ready for Pacific Coast gardens. 
King Figs ripen where other figs fail to mature. Enjoy 
the luscious, honey-like flavored goodness of these THIN- 
skinned beauties. Prepaid in Calif. and Nevada. Add 3% 
State Sales Tax if delivered in California. 

3-4 ft. trees, $2.50 4-5 ft. trees, $3.50 

ft. trees, $4 


5-7 
Mail Orders promptly filled. Address: Dept. C 
ROOF GARDEN NURSERY, FIFTH FLOOR 




















Specimens, Well Budded 


CAMELLI Named Varieties 
A ft. to 20 ft.$50 and up. 








easy to 

5 grow, blooming all summer and 

ELLOW fall, Burpee Gold (orange); Yellow 

5 CR Crown (canary-yellow); Golden 

Glow (gdiden-yellow)—a Pkt. of each, 

= 3 Packets postpaid for 10c 

pees Seed Catalog FREE. f+; 
“To about the best Flowers ff 

and Vegetables. 160 pages, 





CAMELLIAS 


Exceptionally well grown plants. Daikagura—Chandleri 
Elegans—Kumasaka and many other desirable varieties in 
various sizes. 

Also—Rhododendrons—Fruit Trees—75 varieties of Roses— 
Hanson Bush Cherry. 

SEE THEM NOW AT OUR NURSERY—OPEN WEEK 
DAYS AND SUNDAYS. 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Millbrae, Calif. 



















498 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 








El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 










Write for descriptions. 


NICHOLAS NURSERIES 


408 S.E. 27th AVENUE PORTLAND, OREGON 


NUT TREES 


Walnut — Almond — Chestnut — 
Hickory — Butternut — Pecan. 
Free catalog also lists fine Junipers, 
unusual Shrubs, Vines, Fruit 
Trees, Berry Plants, Shade Trees. 


GILLET NURSERY 

















Write for our New free catalog. 


Complete list of 
DAHLIA and GLADIOLUS BULBS 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
1942 “ALL AMERICANS” 


(Dept. $)—Montavilla Station 


Rare and fancy (AMELLIAS 


WINTER FLOWERING 


Enjoy new thrills growing 
rare and distinct Camel- 


Portland, Ore. 






















den. LONGVIEW prize-winning Ca- 
mellias are bluebloods of garden aristocrats. Beautiful catalog 
only 10c. @ LONGVIEW, Box S.M., Critchon, Alabama 


Our New Illustrated Catalog describes nearly 3000 rarer 
flowers, with directions for growing. Ask for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. $4, Moorestown, New Jersey 





JANUARY 1942 












Box 85-S Nevada City, Calif. 


CAMELLIAS 


Sturdy, Well-Rooted Plants Only 
Over 30,000 plants, more than 125 varieties . . . the most 
popular and the rarest kinds. Early varieties in bloom now. 
FREE! Send for Complete Price List and Specialist’s Simple 
Growing Directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 

525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 
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GOOD IDEAS 
fron Swed Homes 


MAX TATCH PHOTO 





ECLECTIC BARBECUE 


When the E. Folger Vaughan’s, who live in Van Nuys in 
the San Fernando Valley, planned their barbecue, they 
combined the features which they liked best in six different 
plans in Sunset’s Barbecue Book. They are highly pleased 
(and rightly) with the result. This picture, taken from a 
living room window, shows the simple and pleasing lines 
of the brick, silhouetted against trees. The paved terrace and 
cupboard for storage (at left) are convenient and attractive 


HOWARD HOFFMAN PHOTO 














YEAR LONG BARBECUE 


At the home of Ernest A. Ozsvath, West Los An- 
geles, this sheltered barbecue, with spit (hand 
turned), grill, and oven, is seldom forgotten for 
long! Split bamboo blinds temper the sun and 
wind. Under the soft cushion pads, there are com- 
partments for storing accessories and barbecue 
: cies ee s 
supplies. Paving is brick. Table, benches, simple 





HILLSIDE BARBECUE 


In Berkeley, the R. L. Fricks modified their 
sloping hillside to form this protected patio, 
20’ x 60’. Young Monterey pines and a wil- 
low screen it from the road. Garden furni- 
ture is natural pine; umbrellas are colorful 


WOODSY BARBECUE 


The unusual barbecue unit of 
M. M. Bowman in San Rafael in- 
cludes (from left to right) buffet, 
stump meat block, table, grill, 
stone fireplace, range, work table, 
and ice box! Wood fence encloses 
this workmanlike halfcircle, which 
promises handsome steaks, chops 
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ITHIN 15 minutes after opening this 
amazing book. you can make your own 
flower arrangements with unbelievable 
skill! SUNSET’S own Western Flower 
Arrangement Book simplifies every step. 
so that you learn at a glance the secrets 
of this fascinating art. 

Beautifully illustrated, and written in 
SUNSET’S famous “how-to” style. this 
delightful and instructive volume con- 
tains arrangements for every Western 
season, using the familiar flowers and 


plants grown in Western home gardens. 


HERE ARE JUST SOME OF THE FLOWERS 
AND PLANTS ARRANGED IN THIS BOOK 


Lupin Begonia 

Iris Zinnia 
Magnolia Sunflower 
Marguerite Pittosporum 
Wild Oat Gladiolus 
Acacia Bougainvillea 
Pelargonium Nandina 
Phiox Chrysanthemum 
Transvaal Daisy Pepper 
Dahlia Madrone 
Succulents Goldenrod 
Fuchsia Petunia 
Morning Glory Cotoneaster 
Marigold Oak Leaves 
Cypress Squash 

Gold Band Lily Persimmons 
Nasturtium Calla 

Gourds Bittersweet 
Roses Red-hot Poker 
Stocks Gropes 


FLOWER ARRANGING 
MADE AS EASY AS ABC 


Simplifies the Principles— First, this book 
shows you the few simple rules of true 
craftsmanship with flower composition 
how to have color harmony, balance, unity, 
etc. Explanatory pictures make it possible 
to master these almost at once. 

Actual Arrangements, Step-by-Step—You 
see exactly how to make the selected arrange- 
ments which are photo-illustrated in’ this 
book. Captions and progressive drawings re- 
veal just how and where to place each part 
of the arrangements to achieve the final ex- 
quisite results. Nothing is left to guesswork. 

Full-Page, Handsome Photographs 
Fifty-two of the most remarkable flower- 
photographs ever taken (according to the 
foremost authority in this field) have been 
made especially for this book. Thus you see 
complete arrangements, season by season— 
every photo a masterpiece in itself. 

Inexpensive, Everyday Materials—The au- 
thor has used only the most common vases, 
bowls, dishes and other containers, such as 
might be in any one’s home. Likewise, such 
ordinarily ignored materials as rocks, grasses, 


First of its kind—the only book on flower arrange- 
ment ever published for the West exclusively. 52 
inspiring full-page photographs! Over 200 step-by- 


step drawings! Rules of composition simplified! 





seed pods, and so forth are made into com- 
positions of startling artistry. This feature 
makes you aware of a whole new world of 
hidden beauty, in your garden, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION! 


Flower arrangements transform a home! 
And in this brilliant volume are decorative 
designs for every nook and event—for the 
breakfast table, the buffet, tea, dinner table, 
holidays—the mantel, hall, odd corners... 
a thousand new and thrilling uses. 


$¥ postpaid 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL! 


Examine SUNSET’S WESTERN FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT BOOK for 10 days, then, 
if you're not more than pleased by its amaz- 
ingly usable how-to-do-it directions, return 
it and we'll gladly refund your money, plus 
return postage. But-—send your order NOW! 
The first edition is now off the press, and 
for Sunset readers the price is only $1, 
postpaid! But because the edition is 
limited, your order must be sent AT 
ONCE. 


ORDER FROM THESE STORES...OR USE THIS COUPON 


San Francisco—Chas. Brown and Sons; City of 
Paris; The Emporium; Technical Book Co.; 
The White House. 

Oakland—Capwell, Sullivan & Furth; The H. C. 
Capwell Co.; Kahn's. 

Berkeley—The Sather Gate Book Shop. 

Los Angeles—Fowler Bros.; J. W. Robinson Co.; 
Broadway Department Store; Bullock's; The 
May Company; Technical Book Co. 

Portland—The J. K. Gill Co.; Lipman, Wolfe & 
Co.; Meier & Frank Co.; Olds, Wortman and 

ing. 

Seattle—The Bon Marche; Frederick and Nelson; 
Rhodes Department Store. 

‘Tacoma—RKhodes Bros. 

Spokane—The Crescent; J. W. Graham & Co. 

San Jose—Hart's. 

Long Beach—Buttums’, 


Sunset Book Department 
576 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 





Lee oe copies of SUNSET’S WESTERN 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT BOOK, for which 


enclose $ 


I 


If Lam not delighted with the 


book I will return it within 10 days after it arrives, and 


you will refund my money, plus return postage 


NANO 6ki sos Saedaonceudees eeteddvecseaawens 











No Pennsylvania, Mid-Continent 
or Western oil can match “RPM’s” 


WINTER PROTECTION! 


Now when you and your car are planning to be to 


gether longer — it’s all the more importani to insist on 
the unequaled protection of Thermo-Charged “RPM”! 
It keeps a better oil film on every engine part—a 


protective winter cover your engine won't “kick off.” 


And because this oil film stays put when your engine 
is stopped, Thermo-Charged “RPM” is on the job to 
prevent wear at the first whirl of your starter. It eases 
the work and lengthens the life of your battery and 


starting motor. 


What's more, Thermo-Charged “RPM” ends sludge 
trouble — which is likely to be particularly serious in 
winter. If you haven't done so already, change now 
to this one oil that’s unmatched by any other — Penn- 
sylvania, Mid-Continent or Western! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 








